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Introduction 


Jdie piano is one of the most unique of all western musical instruments. Aside from its enormous 
range, its most useful feature is the possibility of sounding many pitches simultaneously. Because 

I f the design of the keyboard and the manner in which it is played, working with chords of four 
r more notes is much easier than on the guitar or the various mallet instruments. It would seem, 
therefore, that in order to master the instrument in a truly creative sense one would need to 
J>ecome as aware as possible of the piano's harmonic potential. 

About ten years ago I began to become more and more frustrated with my inability to uncover 
^larmonies which sounded fresh and colorful. I seemed to be playing the same voicings over and 
J)ver until many sounds which were initially very interesting to me had become rather predict¬ 
able. While searching for a solution I made an effort to notice any harmonies in the playing of 

I 'ther pianists which attracted my ears. This attentive listening brought me to two important dis- 
overies. First, there was really no correlation between the number of notes in a chord and the 
degree of interest it aroused. I noticed many instances in Duke Ellington's comping, for example, 

t /here a simple triad sounded like something completely new. Second, there was no correlation 
etween the degree of distance from the key (or degree of abstraction) and the degree of musical 
interest. While extremely dissonant sonorities attracted my attention quite easily, their use in 
■elation to the musical context often sounded rather arbitrary. On the other hand, I was as¬ 
tounded to realize that many of the sounds which completely mesmerized me in the comping of 
Jiank Jones were actually based on simple harmonic relationships such as secondary dominants 
ftr II - V sequences. And many of the sounds which struck me so forcefully in the playing of Clare 
Fischer consisted of the most common harmonic structures, but used in a less common inversion 
Mr superimposed over a more colorful bass note. 

^he most important aspects of strong harmonic music seemed to be the choice of notes in the 
individual sonorities and the voice leading from pne sonority to the next. I began to discover, 
■towever, that the many harmonic formations which I thought I already understood could be used 
in ways I had never imagined. In short, I began to realize that really getting deeply into the har- 

I nonic possibilities inherent in the chords and voicings I already knew held far more creative po- 
ential than looking for different chords merely for the sake of finding different chords. As I be¬ 
gan to figure out some of the intriguing things 1 was hearing on records, however, I came to a 

I urther frustration. I could play the thing I had learned from the record, but I couldn't incorporate 
hat particular sound into my own improvising. This book is actually the result of my own strug¬ 
gle to find an approach to harmony which could be personal and creative, while utilizing har- 
■nonic vocabulary known to all. 

The notes of a simple C major seventh chord (C, E, G, B) are familiar to even the most elemen¬ 
tary jazz pianist. Yet most jazz pianists, including seasoned professionals, use little more than half 
£>f the possible voicings of these notes in the familiar close and drop two positions, and a much 
smaller percentage of the possible voicings in the more widely spread positions. As we shall soon 

B ee, these same four notes can be superimposed above many different bass notes to suggest many 
ifferent harmonies, including A-9, FA9^1, D13sus, among others. Furthermore, each inversion 
of each possible spacing or position of this C major seventh chord yields a uniquely different way 

» >f stating each of these different harmonies. It should be obvious, then, that the pianist who is 
horoughly familiar with sixty percent of the possible harmonic uses of the notes C, E, G and B 
will have a far richer and potentially more expressive harmonic vocabulary in hand than the pia- 
| who is familiar with only five or ten percent of the possibilities. 



This study begins by exploring the harmonic potential in four-note chords, both as basic har¬ 
monic entities and in combination with other bass notes or chord roots. Basic seventh chords 
which are combined with different bass notes will later be referred to as upper structure seventh 
chords. These four-note chords have been divided into four groups for the purpose of practical 
study and application: the five basic seventh chords, altered and suspended seventh chords, triads 
with added ninths (seconds) or fourths and chords which contain no conventional triads. We be¬ 
gin with the most familiar combinations of notes and move gradually to the combinations heard 
less frequently. I am certain, however, that every pianist who takes some time to work with the 
possible uses of only the five basic seventh chords will be as amazed as I have been at the multi¬ 
tude of fresh sounds which soon begin to emerge. 

I chose to begin with four-note chords for two very practical reasons. First, four notes are a suffi¬ 
cient number to express a wide variety of harmonies, especially when the possible four-note 
chords are later combined with different bass notes. Second, four notes are a small enough 
number that any well motivated pianist can soon become fairly facile at working creatively with 
chords of this density, even in an improvising situation. With each additional note, however (five, 
six, etc.), the structures become many times more unwieldy, and the tendency to use the same 
familiar voicings over and over increases progressively. The exploration of four-note chords will 
be followed by discussion and illustration of the use of the same principles and techniques applied 
to chords with either a greater or lesser number of notes. Four-note chords provide a useful har¬ 
monic foundation upon which thicker and more complex sonorities may be built. They also pro¬ 
vide a ready made source from which textures of one, two or three lines (voices) may be easily 
extracted. 

There are three important keys to obtaining the maximum benefit from this study. First, the indi¬ 
vidual voicings and their combinations with various bass notes must be practiced patiently and 
thoroughly as indicated in the text. Before any sound can be used in a creative and spontaneous 
manner while improvising, it must be thoroughly assimilated by the ears and hands together. 
The ears must be able to hear ways in which a particular sound can be used within various har¬ 
monic contexts and the hands must be able to locate that sound immediately and without effort 
or conscious thought. Second, if a particular voicing seems unconvincing or too dissonant for 
ones personal taste, it may simply be discarded. Perhaps it will be heard differently at a later time. 
However, all possible inversions of the voicings which are of interest should be practiced thor¬ 
oughly as indicated, in order to facilitate their use in creative music making. Third, practice 
should proceed as much as possible without looking at the examples in the book. As soon as a 
particular voicing or inversion is understood, all the possible transpositions should be worked out 
at the keyboard. Since we perform and improvise at our best without looking at the music, devel¬ 
oping the habit of practicing in the same way will save considerable time and significantly acceler¬ 
ate the assimilation of musical vocabulary. For this reason fewer and fewer transpositions or in¬ 
versions are actually included in notated form in each successive chapter. 

The question may be asked, whether or not it is really necessary to practice all material in all 
inversions and in all keys. The answer, of course, is that it is not really necessary for any of us to 
do most of the things we do. If we are really interested in developing our bodies we submit to 
endlessly repetitive exercise regimens with little complaining, as long as we eventually see some 
positive result. If I wish to have a richer harmonic vocabulary than I do now, and to use that 
vocabulary with both greater effectiveness and spontaneity, it seems only logical that 1 will need 


tl 


Jractice differently than I do now. Unfortunately contemporary society and the media 
tgly condition us to expect to be able to have anything we want almost immediately and with 
le investment of as little time or money as possible. No one seems to notice that most things 
B:h can be so easily obtained are not worth having to begin with. 

he harmonic approach discussed in this book is not intended in any way to be a system of har- 
#y- ^ merel Y presents the interested pianist with an organized approach through which to 
iBnalize as broad a menu of harmonic possibilities as he or she cares to digest. It also suggests 
rections in which to look for practical applications of this vocabulary whether in a relatively 
>j^entional or highly complex stylistic context. The rest depends on the creative imagination of 
individual. At the end of the book I have also provided lists of books and records and musical 
ts which have been influential in either directing or shaping my own harmonic development, 
of course, an ongoing development. After ten years of working along the lines outlined here, 
that I have just reached the point at which 1 can really begin to be creative with harmony 

I ne other hand, I find something fresh and revealing every time I sit at the piano for just a few 
ites to explore one four or five-note voicing from a number of different points of view. I 
ncerely hope that each pianist who undertakes this journey will, in time, feel both as rigorously 
i^ienged and as richly rewarded by it as I do. 






I. Exploring the Five Basic Seventh Chords 


Our study begins with an exploration of the five basic seventh chord types: major, dominant, 
minor, half diminished (also known as minor seventh with a flat or lowered fifth) and diminished. 
There are two important reasons for beginning with this harmonic group. First, a thorough un¬ 
derstanding of these basic seventh chords is an obvious prerequisite to a clear and practically use¬ 
ful understanding of harmonic structures which are more complex. Second, these five basic sev¬ 
enth chord types have the greatest potential for creative expression in the widest possible range of 
musical styles. Although they are of great practical use in relatively conventional or mainstream 
jazz, it will quickly become clear that they have great potential for use in more contemporary 
contexts as well. 

The aim of the first group of musical examples is to provide the most practical aural and tactile 
means of assimilating the fundamental characteristics of each seventh chord type. There are at 
least four useful ways in which to practice a particular voicing or series of voicings in close posi¬ 
tion. First, with the left hand alone, since the left hand often provides a harmonic accompaniment 
for melodic lines played by the right hand. Second, with the right hand alone, since the right hand 
sometimes plays melodic lines which outline seventh chords or melodic lines in which each note 
is harmonized with a close position seventh chord (the latter technique is commonly referred to 
as "block chord style"). Third, with both hands doubling the same voicing in two adjacent octaves, 
if there is not sufficient time available for practicing with each hand separately And fourth, with 
the three highest notes in the right hand and the lowest note in the thumb or index finger of the 
left hand. By practicing in this way, the remaining fingers of the left hand will later be available to 
add various possible bass notes below any four-note voicing without the necessity of learning a 
new fingering. This last method of practice is also the most useful way of working with the vari¬ 
ous seventh chords in the "drop two" position, where the second note from the top of the close 
position voicing is "dropped" or lowered one octave. Of course, just as four-note voicings can be 
played in many spacings or positions other than the two which are emphasized here, any given 
material may be practiced in many ways other than those described above. Some of these will be 
illustrated later on as an indication of even broader applications which are available to those rare 
explorers whose harmonic appetite is truly insatiable. 

The aim of the second and third groups of musical examples is to aid in the acquisition of a thor¬ 
ough aural and tactile familiarity with the maximum range of harmonic expression available 
through the creative use of the five basic seventh chord types. In the second group, each type of 
seventh chord is combined with different possible bass notes or chord roots, which subtly or dra¬ 
matically change the musical meaning of the given four-note structure. In the third group, the 
five basic seventh chord types are systematically practiced in combination with each of the possi¬ 
ble bass notes or chord roots. 

The aim of the fourth group of musical examples is to illustrate how the five basic seventh chord 
types, and the many harmonies in which they can be found, may be used in relation to short 
harmonic progressions. There are two aspects of this section which are worth mentioning in ad¬ 
vance. First, the examples are intentionally arranged in order of their harmonic complexity, be¬ 
ginning with the most basic. Second, it is extremely important that the upper four voices be 
played in all four possible inversions. Every harmonic statement which consists of four-note 
voicings above a bass line, regardless of the degree of simplicity or complexity, can be played in 
tour different ways. In addition, each time the same four-note voicings are arranged in a different 
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f g or position (more open or close) there are four more ways of playing the same material. 

ften a shocking revelation for pianists or writers to hear how dramatically a different ar- 
igement of the same harmonic lines can change the musical result. Finally each person should 

f iment with developing their own progressions from the harmonic material which has been 
lalized. This is the most important step in the process, that of transforming the object of 
idy into a creative tool which can be used in a personal and individual manner. 

I im of the remaining musical examples is to further assist in the personalization of the har- 
: material which has been studied. The illustration of the use of this material in a harmonic 

I ipaniment for blues in F as well as in short phrases from several well known standard tunes 
d assist in initiating a more personal application of this approach in relation to any reper- 
re or style. Playing these short examples through all keys will deepen the understanding of the 

t ulary involved and will greatly accelerate the process of internalization and personalization. 

hapter ends with an original composition in which the harmonic material consists of only 
- five basic seventh chord types combined with appropriate bass notes. This piece should help to 

t it clear that there are many colorful and evocative things which can be expressed by means 
se basic seventh chord structures. Although the material introduced in each chapter may at 
;^eem rather exhaustive, there is much more left to be discovered and experienced by each 
"Bn through individual effort. 

symbols used throughout this text are as follows: 

^ = major seventh chord 

£ minor triad with a major seventh 
t = diminished triad with a major seventh 

half diminished seventh chord (the equivalent of -7^) 

' = diminished triad (°7 = dimished seventh chord) 

£ minor triad (-7 = minor seventh chord) 

• = augmented fifth 

£ raised chord tone (C7^ = C7 with a raised ninth) 

• = lowered chord tone (C7^ = C7 with a lowered ninth)*”' 

i^nal lines are used to show chords above bass tones: C/D = C triad above D. 

rizontal lines are used to show chords above chords: ^ = C triad above D triad. 


I pies I.A1 - I.A5 illustrate a basic method for practicing and internalizing the five basic sev- 
hord types in close position in all keys. Practice should be in a steady tempo with a clear but 
ixed pulse. If we practice with no regard for a particular tempo, we will probably play that way 

I 'actice should begin at a tempo in which all inversions of a particular seventh chord type can 
yed around the circle of fourths through all twelve keys with little or no difficulty. If we 
ctice at tempos in which we make frequent mistakes, we will probably make frequent mistakes 
*we perform as well. It may be helpful, during the final half note chord at each station in the 
e of fourths, to mentally recite the name of the next station (F, Bi?, El?, etc.). If so, it will save 
^o predetermine the station at which sharps replace flats. For major seventh chords Gl? is a 
>H)lace to make the change, but this will vary depending upon the structure of each particular 
rd type. When playing half diminished seventh chords, for example, it will probably be helpful 
Wge to sharps after Bt or even F. 


Try to be aware of the physical or tactile shape of each harmonic structure, which depends on the 
distribution of black and white keys. For example, the tactile shape of Et>, At and Dt major seventh 
in root position is exactly the opposite of D, A and E major seventh. Listen to the subtle diffe¬ 
rences in the sounds of each harmonic structure. The point is not to rush through each series as 
quickly as possible, but to take plenty of time so that connections between the ears and hands can 
gradually develop at the subconscious level. These seventh chord types should be practiced in this 
manner until a metronome tempo of about 100 for the quarter note can be easily maintained 
without mistakes. 

Example I.A1 



Example I.A2 








Example I.A3 



Example I.A4 


[>* 



Example I.A5 
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am pies I.A6 - I.A10 illustrate a more demanding method for practicing the five basic seventh 
types in close position. The aim is to be able to play all twelve transpositions of a particular 
long of a given seventh chord type (all root position major seventh chords, for example). Play- 
J Jjpt, second or third inversions of a given seventh chord type through the circle of fourths 
l^mke time to master. However, the ability to play, with relative ease, any harmonic structure 
•m this group through all transpositions is the only definite proof that this material has truly 

V issimilated. It may be helpful to pay close attention to the visual placement of the root of 
tructure while mentally reciting the note name of each successive station in the circle of 
irths. In first inversion seventh chords, for example, the root of each chord will be played by 
umb of the left hand and/or the little finger of the right hand. 




! gin at a comfortable tempo. End each harmonic sequence by sustaining the original harmonic 

! ure for four beats (C major seventh in root position, for example). Each series, then, will 
t of four measures in 4/4 time (twelve quarter notes and one whole note). Listen attentively 
difference in sound when switching from one harmonic structure to another. Practice in 

S anner should continue until any harmonic structure in this group can be played through all 
transpositions without mistakes at a metronome tempo of about 100 for the quarter note. 
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Example I.A6 

CA FA BlA Et>A CA FA BbA CA FA CA FA 



root position 1st inversion 2nd inversion 3rd inversion 


Example I.A7 

C7 F7 B\>7 E \>7 C7 F7 Bt>7 C7 F7 C7 F7 



root position 1st inversion 2nd inversion 3rd inversion 


Example I.A8 

C-7 F-7 Bb-7 Et-7 C-7 F-7 Bt-7 C-7 F-7 C-7 F-7 



Example I.A9 



Example I.A10 

C°7 F°7 A#°7 D|°7 C °7 F°7 Ajj°7 C°7 F°7 C°7 F°7 



root position 


1st inversion 


2nd inversion 


3rd inversion 
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« mp!es I.A11 - I.A15 illustrate a basic method for practicing the "drop two" voicings of the 
basic seventh chord types through all transpositions. Notice that in ''drop two seventh chord 
/oicings the chord members which were in the second voice from the bottom of the close position 

f ings are now in the top voice. The often symmetrical arrangement of intervals in the indi 
ial harmonic structures is also worth noticing. For example, first inversion major and minor 

I enth chords contain perfect fifths on either side of a major or minor second, respectively, and 
,t position major and minor seventh chords are mirror inversions of their second inversion 
:ounterparts (perfect fifth, major third, perfect fourth, for example, becomes perfect fourth, ma- 

I third, perfect fifth). A clear understanding of the intervallic distribution and symmetry which 
haracteristic of each particular harmonic structure will be especially helpful when attempting 
:he more demanding types of harmonic exercises. Visual recognition of the placement of the 

« rd roots and mental repetition of the individual stations in the circle of fourths will, again, aid 
he rapid assimilation of this material. Start at a comfortable tempo, no matter how slow. The 
"drop two" voicings of the five basic seventh chords should be practiced in this manner until they 
Ai be played without mistakes at a tempo of about 100 for the quarter note. 
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Examples I.A16 - I.A20 illustrate a more demanding method of practicing the "drop two" 
/Bings of the five basic seventh chord types. The aim is to be able to play any "drop two" voicing 
)t any of the five basic seventh chord types in all twelve transpositions through the circle of 

« ths. The mastery of this final exercise is crucial for the more creative uses of these harmonic 
ctures. The combination of these four-note voicings with different bass notes can lead to un- 
maginably colorful and expressive harmonic possibilities. However, these can be used in a truly 

I tive manner only after the various voicings of these basic seventh chord types have been thor- 
hly assimilated. Begin practice at a comfortable tempo, no matter how slow. Practice of the 
naterial should continue as illustrated until each sequence can be played without mistakes at a 
Bpo of about 100 for the quarter note. 
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Example I.A16 

CA FA Bl?A El>A CA FA B^A CA FA B^A CA FA B^A 



Example I.A17 

C7 F7 Bl?7 El?7 C7 F7 Bl>7 C7 F7 Bl>7 C7 F7 Bl>7 



Example I.A18 

C-7 F-7 Bk-7 Et-7 C-7 F-7 Bt-7 C-7 F-7 B^-7 C-7 F-7 Bt-7 



Example I.A19 

Co Fo Bko Dljo Co F0 Bl >0 Co F 0 Bl?0 C 0 F 0 B \?0 



Example I.A20 

C°7 F°7 Aj)°7 D(f0 C°7 F°7 Ajj°7 C °7 F°7 Aj}°7 C °7 F°7 A#°7 
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t ee the close position and "drop two" voicings of the five basic seventh chord types have been 
roughly assimilated in all transpositions, they may be used to construct short harmonic 
progressions. Before combining these four-note voicings with the many possible alternate bass 

I es, however, it will be helpful to use them in their most basic harmonic contexts. For this pur- 
e, and for the more extensive study to follow, a brief review of the fundamental principles of 
onal harmony will be most helpful. 

£dl music which is based on tonal harmony, including music ranging from seventeenth century 
European music to most contemporary jazz, all functional harmonies belong to one of three basic 

I ctional categories: tonic, dominant and subdominant. The most common tonic function chord 
ased on the first scale degree in the key of the music. Tonic chords are the most completely 
; table or resolved harmonies. The most common dominant function chord is based on the fifth 

« e degree in the key of the music. Since dominant chords contain tritone intervals, they are the 
st unstable harmonies. The most common subdominant function chord in jazz is based on the 
; econd scale degree in the key of the music. In classical music the most frequently used subdomi- 

I t chord is based on the fourth scale degree. Subdominant chords eventually lead to dominant 
rds, and are usually less stable than tonic chords. The common names for the various scale 

J rees in major or minor keys run as follows: tonic (I), supertonic (II), mediant (III), subdomi- 
t (IV), dominant (V), submediant (VI), and leading tone (VII). The mediant is located halfway 
veen the tonic and dominant (ascending from the tonic), and the submediant is located half- 

» between the tonic and subdominant (descending from the tonic). The term "leading tone" 
ys implies a half step below the tonic, even in minor keys. Although the pure seventh degree 
)f the natural minor scale (called the subtonic) is a whole step below the tonic, the seventh scale 
l«ree in minor keys which figures most prominently in tonal harmony is the one found in the 
ljmonic minor scale. 

I * zz / toni c major and minor chords may be built on the tonic triad and the seventh or the tonic 
and the sixth. The sixth in both major and minor sixth chords is a major sixth interval. In 
)r keys this reflects the melodic minor scale. The major sixth is required in order to convey a 

1 c minor sound, since a minor triad combined with a minor sixth interval invariably sounds 
a major seventh chord in first inversion rather than a minor chord in root position. Although 
he seventh is always major in major chords, it may be minor or major in minor chords (coming 
either the natural minor or melodic minor Scales). Next to the tonic chord, tRe chord which 
ost frequently used in a tonic function is the mediant (III), especially in major keys. When the 
II chord follows the V chord the effect is that of a clear resolution, but a resolution which sounds 

« final than that of a I chord. The submediant (VI) might also be classified as a tonic function 
rd, but it should be thought of as more exceptional. This is because when the VI chord follows 
he V chord it sounds like a resolution, but clearly not the expected resolution. For this reason it is 
; J||n called a "deceptive" cadence. 

besides the dominant seventh chord, the chord most frequently used in a dominant function is 

t diminished seventh chord which is based on the leading tone in the key of the music. 

ough the diminished seventh chord is based on the seventh degree of the harmonic minor 
ale, it is often used in major keys as well as minor keys. When chords which originate in minor 

f are used in major keys, or vice versa, they are commonly referred to as "borrowed" chords. 

e jazz is a highly chromatic music, the use of chromatically altered tones, whether or not they 
; ’ e thought of as being borrowed from a parallel mode, is a completely normal aspect of musical 

t rnon practice. The most important thing in the use of such chromaticism is that the chromatic 
s be resolved convincingly. The resolution of altered tones will be discussed further at a 
m|r point in this study. For the moment, it is important to understand that the most complete 
iBlution of dominant function chords leads to the tonic chord or, at least, a chord which 
unctions as a temporary or relative tonic. The most complete resolution of a dominant seventh 
ijjjrd icsults in loot movement up a perfect fourth or down a perfect fifth, which convevs the 
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feeling of V - I (G7 to C6, for example). The most common resolution of a diminished seventh 
chord results in root movement up a half step, which conveys the feeling of VII - I (B°7 to C-6, 
for example). Other possible resolutions of the dominant seventh chord include root movement 
down a third, which conveys the feeling of V - III (G7 to E-7), and root movement up a step, 
which conveys the deceptive feeling of V - VI (G7 to A—7). Other possible resolutions of the 
diminished seventh chord include root movement up a perfect fourth or down a perfect fifth (B°7 
to E-7) and resolutions which result from treating any individual chord member of the dimi¬ 
nished seventh chord as if it were the root. Due to the symmetrical nature of the diminished *• 
seventh chord, which consists exclusively of minor thirds, any one of the four chord members 
may function as the root. A B°7 chord, then, might resolve to C, Eb, Gi> or A. As in all types of 
harmonic movement, the most important factor in making these various resolutions convincing 
to the ear is smooth voice leading. 

The chords which are most frequently used in a subdominant function are, as cited above, based 
on the second and fourth scale degrees in the key of the music. In a major key the diatonic, or 
unaltered II chord is a minor seventh chord. In a minor key it is a half diminished seventh chord 
(also known as a minor seventh chord with a lowered or "flat" fifth). In a major key the diatonic 
IV chord is a major seventh chord. In a minor key it is a minor seventh chord. As with tonic 
chords, IV chords may be built on either the triad and the sixth or the triad and the seventh. In a 
major key this results in a major sixth chord. In a minor key it results in a minor sixth chord. The 
frequent interchange of the many types of subdominant chords, whether the music is actually in 
a major or minor key, is quite common in all styles of jazz. 

We have now discussed three basic harmonic functions, the most common chords which corre¬ 
spond to these functions and several common diatonic or modally interchangeable substitute 
chords. II - V -1 is the most common progression in jazz which corresponds to the harmonic cycle 
of subdominant, dominant and tonic. In relation to the subdominant function, IV is a common 
substitute for II. In relation to the dominant function, VII (diminished) is a common substitute 
for V. In relation to the tonic function, III is a common substitute for I, while VI sometimes re¬ 
places I if a deceptive resolution is intended. In addition, the chord qualities of the subdominant 
and tonic function chords are variable (II may be minor or half diminished, IV may be major or 
minor, etc.). 

The quality of any chord of subdominant or tonic function may also be changed from its original 
chord quality to that of a dominant seventh chord if the following chord in the progression per¬ 
mits it. Suppose, for example, that we have the progression D—7, G7, C6. The G7 chord certainly 
permits the change of D-7 to D7, since the most common resolution of D7 is to G. Suppose that 
the chord which follows C6 is F—7. The change of C6 to C7 would also be possible, since the most 
common resolution of C7 is to F. The D7 chord might be called a "secondary" dominant, since it 
resolves as a dominant, but the resolution is to a chord other than the tonic. We might refer to 
this D7 chord as V of V, since it resolves to the V chord of the key of the moment, C major. The 
C7 chord might have at least two possible functions. It might be modulating to F minor, in which 
case it would simply be V in the new key. If the progression quickly returns to C major, however, 
the C7 chord would be another secondary dominant (V of IV-, in this case). If we remember that 
dominant seventh chords and diminished seventh chords are interchangeable, since both are 
dominant in function, we see the possibility of substituting Ftt°7 for D-7 in the progression above. 

These changes of chord quality or chord substitution are examples of a general principle that any 
chord can be approached by its own relative V7 or VII°7 chord (D7, G7 or F#°7, G7). 

There are two more basic harmonic movements which should be described in detail, in order to 
complete our basic overview of tonal harmony. The first is commonly known as the tritone sub¬ 
stitution. The second comprises a general category of symmetrical harmonic cycles. The most 
common application of the tritone substitution is the use of a dominant seventh chord whose root 
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; a tritone away from a dominant seventh which resolves by root movement up a fourth or down 
■th: in the progression G7, C6, for example, substituting Dl?7 for G7. Another common, but 
~ss obvious, application of the tritone substitution is the use of a dominant seventh chord whose 

* is a tritone away from any chord which proceeds by root movement up a fourth or down a 
. In our progression D-7, G7, C6, for example, Al?7 could be substituted for D-7. Notice that 
a both examples, the tritone substitution resulted in a resolution of the substitute chord by root 

I ement down a half step. Any other resultant root movement makes the use of the tritone 
titution extremely inadvisable, since the resolution would sound incorrect and unintentional, 
he use of the tritone substitution illustrates the general principle that any chord can be ap- 
ched by a dominant seventh chord whose root is a half step above. 




te most common interval used for symmetrical harmonic cycles is the minor third, although 
li^tritone, major third, whole step and half step are frequently used as well. A common applica- 
il of such a cycle is the use of minor seventh chords which ascend by minor thirds, eventually 
onnecting with a tritone substitute dominant seventh chord. If we have one measure of D-7, one 

t sure of G7 and one measure of C6, for example, we might insert a cycle of minor seventh 
ds and use a tritone dominant substitute as follows: D-7 (two beats), F-7 (two beats), A\?-7 
two beats), D\>7 (two beats), C6. When transcribing and analyzing standard tunes or jazz tunes 
rw recordings, it will be most helpful to notice the use of the various kinds of substitutions and 
.fMnonic cycles which disguise or decorate the basic harmonic movements from subdominant to 
ominant to tonic. Sometimes the chords of subdominant function may be difficult to find or 

* may not exist at all, depending upon the composer and the composition. But the dominant 
tonic functions should be clear in any piece of tonal music. 


tBear understanding of the basic principles of tonal harmonic movement is essential before 
tBnpting to construct harmonic progressions. By analyzing the harmonic progressions of 
imiliar tunes of all kinds, this understanding will become more firmly grounded in real music 

J the musical experience of the individual.The diagram below should be helpful in summarizing 
:>asic harmonic movements and substitutions discussed above. 
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In preparation for further study of the five basic seventh chord types it will be helpful to begin 
creating harmonic progressions by exploring the possibilities discussed above. It should be noted 
that major sixth chords have the same structure as minor seventh chords (C6 contains the same 
pitches as A-7) and minor sixth chords have the same structure as half diminished seventh chords 
(06 contains the same pitches as Ao). The following steps will be helpful in applying these basic 
chords to common harmonic usage. 

1. Remain in either close position or "drop two" throughout the entire progression. In moving 
from one voicing to the next, retain all common tones and move the remaining tones by step. 
If a symmetrical harmonic cycle is being used, however (D-7, F-7, etc.), move all tones in a 
parallel manner for the duration of the cycle. In each practice session play some progressions 
in close position and others in "drop two", in order to become equally familiar with both 
structural types. 

2. After playing a particular progression in one key, repeat the same progression through the 
circle of fourths until it returns to the original key. 

3. Play a particular progression four times, beginning on the next highest inversion of the first 
chord each time. If the voice leading is consistent, this should result in four different ways of 
playing the same progression. Repeat each of these four versions through the circle of 
fourths until the original key returns. 

4. Play through the harmonic progressions of some familiar tunes, using only these basic 
voicings. Simplify the chord symbols as necessary. Notice that the diminished seventh chord 
is the equivalent of the third, fifth, seventh and flat ninth of a 7^ chord. Maintain either 
close position or "drop two" structures throughout each particular tune. If the voicings 
gradually descend to a register that begins to sound muddy, shift to a higher inversion on the 
next chord or on the first chord in the next phrase. Try playing some of these progressions in 
different keys. 
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I iples I.Bl ■ LBS illustrate many different harmonies which can be obtained by adding dif- 
t bass notes to the five basic seventh chord types. Tones which are already included in the 
/en four-note voicing have not been used as bass notes, unless this actually results in a different 

« l (with Et> in the bass, for example, C-7 becomes Et>6). Still, thirty-three functional chords 
been obtained from our original five. 

introduction to these new chord types, the possible functions of each chord type should be 
lined. A-9 could be a I chord in A minor, a II chord in G major (or minor), a IV chord in E 
inor (or major), or a III chord in F major (if resolved convincingly). Once the possible functions 

« ;iven chord type have been determined, short harmonic progressions can be developed by 
g chords which might precede and/or follow the given chord. A-9 might be preceded by an 
' chord of some type, and might be followed by a D7 chord of some type (E7^, A-9, D7+^, for 

I pie). Try to develop short harmonic progressions by using only five-note harmonic struc- 
in which the upper four notes comprise one of the five basic seventh chord types. The re- 
ainder of this chapter will provide further practice methods for assimilating the five-note struc- 

I shown on the opposite page, as well as many examples illustrating the use of these struc- 
in developing harmonic accompaniments and harmonizing melodies. 




Example I.B1 
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iHples I.C1 - I.C20 illustrate a series of practice forms which are essential for the assimilation 
Inharmonic structures illustrated in examples LB1 through LBS. The following four practice 
ns are highly recommended for each of these harmonic structures. 

« ay all four close position voicings of a particular four-note chord above one of the possible 
lss notes (CA above the bass note A becomes A-9, as shown in example I.C1). Play these 
fractures in all transpositions through the circle of fourths (A-9, D-9, G-9, etc.). The right 
flmd may play the four-note structures while the left hand sustains the bass note, or the 
right hand can reach over the left hand and sustain the bass note while the left hand plays the 
d»ur-note structures. It is also quite helpful to sing the bass note while the left hand plays the 
Bur-note structures. When many pianists use left hand voicings which do not contain the 
root of the chord, they do not actually hear the root in their head. As a result, the harmonic 

I pect of the music can easily become mechanical and impersonal. However, if the chord 
ots are being heard and felt even when they are not being played, the harmonic conception 
will convey more vitality and a feeling of conscious intent. When a particular combination of 

K ur-note structure and bass note can be played in all transpositions through the circle of 
urths without mistakes at a tempo of about 100 for the quarter note, begin a new combina¬ 
tion (CA with D in the bass, or D13sus, for example). Repeat this process until all structures 
Blown in examples I.B1 through I.B5 have been practiced in this manner. 

Play all four "drop two" voicings of a particular four-note chord above one of the possible 

t ss notes, as illustrated in example I.C2. Sustain the root and play the bottom voice of the 
ur-note voicings with the left hand. Play the upper three voices of the four-note voicings 
with the right hand. Practice as described above until all combinations shown in examples 

» 51 through LBS can be played in all transpositions through the circle of fourths without 
istakes at a tempo of about 100 for the quarter note. 

« Lay a single four-note close position voicing combined with a particular bass note in all 
anspositions through the circle of fourths, as illustrated in example I.C3 (minor ninth 
chords voiced 13 5 7 9, then 15 793, then 1 793 5, then 1 935 7). When all four possible 
Bicings of a given structure have been practiced in this manner, begin a new combination 
(lA with D in the bass, or D13sus, for example). Practice as described above until any inver¬ 
sion of any structure shown in examples I.B1 through I.B5 can be played in all transpositions 
Jirough the circle of fourths without mistakes'at a tempo of about loo for the quarter note. 

. Play a single four-note "drop two" voicing combined with a particular bass note in all trans- 

E sitions through the circle of fourths, as illustrated in example I.C4 (minor ninth chords 
iced 13 7 9 5, then 1593 7, then 1 7359, then 19573). Practice as described above until 
any inversion of any structure shown in examples I.B1 through LBS can be played in all 

« anspositions through the circle of fourths without mistakes at a tempo of about 100 for the 
tarter note. 

« nt work with the five-note structures shown in examples I.B1 - LBS will familiarize the 
and the ears with the many sonorities which can be obtained by combining the five basic 
'enth chords with other possible bass notes or roots. Practice, in the manner described above, 
fc’ovide a helpful foundation for creating harmonic progressions with these sounds. 
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Example I.C1 
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Example I.C3 

A-9 D-9 G-9 C-9 A-9 D-9 G-9 A-9 D-9 G-9 A-9 D-9 G-9 



Example I.C4 

A-9 D-9 G-9 C-9 A-9 D-9 G-9 A-9 D-9 G-9 A-9 D-9 G-9 



Example I.C5 
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Most pianists have a tendency to use only a limited number of voicing possibilities with little 
creativity. When the melody of a given tune contains the third of a major seventh chord, for 
example, the same voicing is often used in every case. Chord tones are often doubled or omitted 
in a completely arbitrary manner, with little or no attention given to voice leading or the resolu¬ 
tion of dissonance. The possible voicings illustrated in examples I.B1 - I.B5 contain several possi¬ 
ble structures for any chord type, and can accommodate many different chord members as 
melody tones. Only one or two structures of each example contain a doubled chord member (the 
root or bass note). When constructing harmonic progressions from the structures shown in these 
examples, careful attention should be paid to the voice leading from chord to chord. Common 
tones should be retained whenever possible, and the voice leading in the remaining lines should 
be stepwise or melodically convincing. Singing the individual lines will help to determine the 
relative strength or weakness of a particular harmonic movement. Once a progression has been 
worked out it is helpful to strike and sustain the first voicing, listen to a particular voice, and 
follow the sound of that voice to its note in each chord in the sequence. Work of this kind will 
gradually develop a keener awareness of the linear aspect of harmony as well as the invaluable 
ability to hear where the tones want to go. 

There are two general approaches to composing or improvising music. One approach is to impose 
an intellectually conceived system on the tones. The system may vary from something as specific 
as serialization to something as general as "automatic writing". Although these methods can 
teach us much about the particular system involved, or about the content of the subconscious 
mind, they often reveal little about the most unique and mysterious aspect of music: the dynamic 
quality of the tones themselves! The other approach to writing or improvising music is to listen 
to where the tones want to go. Through careful and patient listening to the tones themselves, an 
awareness of general dynamic tendencies and an understanding of musical law can develop in a 
natural and organic manner. Bassist and composer Chuck Israels once told me a fascinating and 
revealing story about the great arranger and pianist Gil Evans. While living in the same apart¬ 
ment building for many years. Chuck would sometimes stop outside the door of Gil's apartment 
and listen closely to hear any musical activity inside. What he often heard was Gil playing the 
same chord or pair of chords over and over, sometimes changing one or two tones, sustaining each 
sound for some time. He was opening his ears, inviting the tones to reveal their own innermost 
wishes. How easy it is for some pianists to rush through a dizzying tirade of block chords or 
arpeggios, while never having really listened to hear where even one of them wanted to go. 
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I mples I.D1 - I.D3 illustrate useful methods for practicing the progressions derived from the 
nonic structures which have been studied up to this point. In example I.D1, the four-voice 
structures are played in all possible "drop two" voicings above the bass notes. This sequence 
luld be practiced through all major keys. In example I.D2, the first of these sets of voicings is 


•l u 

>R^ed through all major keys. The other three sets of voicings should be practiced in the same 
nanner. Example I.D3 shows that the same four-note voicings used as G7^ and CA also make 

f and A-9. This pair of structures can be practiced in the same manner as examples I.D1 and 
. As before, begin at a comfortable tempo, no matter how slow. Try to work on a particular 
progression until it can be played through all keys without mistakes at a tempo of about 100 for 
jl quarter note. Notice how fresh some of the voicings sound, especially those with the ninth 
lR above the bass. And these are the most common of all the structures shown in examples 


f L - I.B5! 

Example 1.D1 
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J Example I.D2 
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|Example I.D3 
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Example I.D4 illustrates further possibilities using major seventh and minor ninth voicings, with 
upper structure half diminished and dominant voicings sounding as altered dominant structures 
above the given bass notes. In order to thoroughly assimilate these possibilities, all inversions of 
the upper four voices should be explored, and all four versions of each progression should be 
played in all transpositions through the circle of fourths. 

Example I.D4 


\>9 \>9 \>9 [>9 

G7# 5 CA E7# 5 A-9 A-9 D7# 5 A-9 D7’’ 5 



Example I.D5 illustrates the four possible versions of a particular altered dominant voicing re¬ 
solving to a Lydian tonic chord. 

Example I.D5 



Example I.D6 illustrates various uses of the upper structure major seventh chord as a suspended 
dominant voicing. The first two fragments give possible resolutions of the suspension to the third 
of the dominant chord. The last two illustrate resolutions of the suspension to the major seventh 
or ninth of the relative tonic chord. 

Example I.D6 


k9 

D13sus D13 D13sus D7# 5 D13sus GA 9 D13sus GA 9 
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Example I.D7 illustrates similar uses of the upper structure major seventh chord as a suspended 
Hltered dominant voicing. The sound of suspended dominant chords in jazz has been so slavish to 
Tashion that only a few highly popularized voicings are commonly used. However, the fourth 

f ay be substituted for the third in just about any dominant voicing. The possibilities shown here 
e the first of many to be explored in this study. 
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Example I.D7 
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Jxample I.D8 should be compared with example 1.D6. The use of the tritone substitution in the 
bass (Ab instead of D) creates a colorful variation of the ordinary suspension. The "suspension" is 

I ow the major seventh in relation to the Ab bass note, and resolves stepwise to the minor seventh. 

his changes the sound of the chord from an extremely dissonant "major" chord to a more famil¬ 
iar sounding altered dominant chord. Both the common suspension and the variation shown here 
would actually be considered as nonharmonic tones rather than as functional chord members. 
™he first chord in this example might also be used as a tonic chord in a more complex harmonic 
context, as illustrated in the second and third fragments of this example. 
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The use of all types of nonharmonic tones is, in general, a great weakness in the work of most jazz 

t mposers and arrangers. There is an unfortunate tendency, largely the result of oversimplified or 
isguided arranging and improvisation methods, to completely neglect the use of tones in either 

t e melody or accompanying harmony which cannot be neatly analyzed as chord members. The 
suit is a rather impotent musical vocabulary in which there is actually no dissonance at all in 
relation to the musical context. In European classical music of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 

V ries, the fundamental harmonic unit was the triad. Within such a context, seventh chords of 
y kind were already dissonant. In jazz, however, the use of many extensions and altered tones 
with every type of chord is commonplace. In order to create a real dissonance in jazz, then, it is 

I pessary to use tones which need resolution within a given context. The handful of truly great 
zz writers and pianists, such as Duke Ellington, Thelonious Monk, George Russell, John Lewis, 
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Bill Holman, Gil Evans, Gerry Mulligan, Bob Brookmeyer and Clare Fischer, have clearly under¬ 
stood this potential problem and have each found convincing personal solutions. Simplistic rules 
about such things as exposed minor ninth intervals or lists of "avoid tones" teach students, by 
implication, that aspiring writers or pianists can evade the difficult and time consuming task of 
learning how to listen. Of course, it is equally important to be able to hear which tone in a com¬ 
monly used "jazz harmony" is the most dissonant. But sometimes a bittersweet altered dominant 
voicing with the major seventh in the melody is just the right thing, as long as the resolution is 
convincing. ’ 

Up to this point every harmonic movement has made use of an upper structure major seventh 
chord. Now the focus will shift to an exploration of some possible applications of upper structure 
dominant seventh chords. Example I.D9 makes use of the basic dominant seventh chord in order 
to illustrate a simple aspect of the linear or "melodic" nature of harmony. Although the aug¬ 
mented fifth of the G seventh chord (Et) could easily resolve by step to the ninth of the next 
chord, the leap to the root (C) gives this progression a strong blues color. Blues colors or blue 
notes (l?3,1?7 and b5) have more to do with the relationship to the momentary key of the music 
than with the relationship to the individual chord. The bluesy interval in this example (Et>, C) 
actually makes the resolution chord simpler, while the richer sounding C9 chord would weaken 
the blues connotation. Compare this example with the first fragment of example LD4. Obviously, 
we are dealing with personal aesthetic choices rather than "good or bad". That is why the lifelong 
work toward perfecting the ability to listen actively and attentively is the single most important 
task of the aspiring creative musician. 

Example I.D9 



Example I.D10 illustrates the use of upper structure dominant seventh chords to create extended 
dominant or tonic function harmonies. Compare the fragments in this example with examples 
I.D7 and I.D8. 

Example I.D10 
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Example I.D11 illustrates the use of upper structure dominant seventh chords to create dimin- 

I shed seventh chords with added tones. The first fragment shows the most common resolution of 
he diminished seventh chord: root movement up a half step. The other two fragments illustrate 

t the use of a tonic diminished seventh chord as an embellishment of a tonic major chord. This 
mbellishment is used less often with tonic minor chords, since the tones of the diminished scale 
le neatly the same as those of the melodic minor scale. Extended diminished chords already tend 
:o sound like chromatically altered tonic minor chords. 


i 
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Example I.D11 
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h examples I.D12 - I.D16 the use of both basic and upper structure minor seventh chords is 
illustrated. In example I.D12 the basic C-7 chord functions first as tonic (I), then as subdominant 
ll, then IV). Although the lowered ninth is used in the progression C-7, F7 1,9 , the unaltered 
*nth is used in the progression C-7, B9. Example I.D13 illustrates the reason for this. If B7? 9 is 

K intended to resolve to Bt> (as a substitute for F7), it contains two conflicting second scale degrees in 
e tonic key. The tones of B7^ 9 clearly want to go to E rather than Bk While the tritone substi- 
te 7^ 9 chord (B7^ 9 , in this case) is often used inattentively and unintentionally by immature 

« .usicians, the great pianists and writers referred to earlier always tend to avoid it, unless they 
ish to intentionally emphasize a musical arrival point or make a suspenseful pause before a clear 
resolution (usually stepwise and in contrary motion to the bass). Listen closely to the difference 
the sound of these two cadences. 
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Examples I.D14 and I.D15 illustrate uses of upper structure minor seventh chords. The indi¬ 
vidual chords in each harmonic fragment should be analyzed in regard to their most basic func¬ 
tion: subdominant, dominant or tonic. While playing each progression, listen closely to the voice 
leading in each individual line. Compare the sounds and harmonic functions of these progressions 
with those found in examples I.D6 and I.D8. 

Example I.D14 



Example I.D15 



Example I.D16 illustrates a symmetrical cycle of minor seventh chords, as discussed earlier. C—7 
progresses to Fit—7 by means of transposition in ascending minor third intervals. Fit—7 is then com¬ 
bined with B7 to form a II - V progression which implies the key of E or Bb (if B7 is resolved as a 
substitute for F7). In the final fragment of this example, C-7 is combined with Ao. This implies a 
movement from IV to II in the key of G minor (or major, with borrowed chords). This illustrates 
another common use of root movement down a third: between two diatonic chords of the same 
basic function (subdominant, in this case). The next chord in the progression would probably be 
some form of D7 or Ab7. Similar diatonic progressions include VII - V and I - VI. 


Example I.D16 
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Examples I.D17 and I.D18 illustrate uses of both basic and upper structure half diminished sev- 

I th chords. The individual chords in each harmonic fragment should be analyzed in regard to 
eir most basic function: subdominant, dominant or tonic. While playing each progression, lis- 

» ten closely to the voice leading in each individual line. Compare the sounds and harmonic func- 
ns of these progressions with those found in examples I.D14 and I.D15. 

Example I.D17 


Bl>7^ 9 <• 




S imples I.D19 and I.D20 illustrate the use of basic and upper structure diminished seventh 
rds. Since any of the four tones of a diminished seventh chord can function as the root, there 
are four common resolutions possible for any given diminished seventh chord. In example I.D20, 

t tones of diminished seventh chords become the third, fifth, seventh and lowered ninth of 
inant seventh chords, which resolve to the same tonics as their basic diminished counterparts. 
Remember the other resolution of diminished seyenth chords: as embellishmentg. of tonic chords 
v«h the same root (illustrated in example I.DlI). 


Example I.D19 
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In order to thoroughly assimilate the harmonic possibilities which have been illustrated up to this 
point, the following steps should be followed carefully and without omission for each harmonic 
fragment in each example. 

1 . Play the fragment four times, using the next higher or lower inversion of the upper four 
voices with each repetition. This process was illustrated in examples I.D1 and I.D3. Begin at a 
comfortable tempo, no matter how slow. Work gradually toward a tempo of about too for the 
quarter note. 

2. Play each of the four resulting versions in all keys through the circle of fourths. Playing 
through all keys by descending or ascending half steps is also useful, and may be an easier 
starting sequence than the circle of fourths. Begin at a comfortable tempo, no matter how 
slow. Work gradually toward a tempo of about 100 for the quarter note. 

3. Repeat steps l and 2 , but playing the upper four voices in close position. 

In view of the considerable practice time necessary for mastering this material, some quick calcu¬ 
lations should be encouraging. Each example in the first and third groups (I.A1 - LAS and I.A11 - 
I.A15) can be played in all twelve transpositions at a tempo of only 48 for the quarter note in just 
two minutes. Each example in the second and fourth groups (I.A 6 - I.A10 and I.A16 - I.A20) can 
be played in all transpositions at the same slow tempo in only four minutes. The same rate applies 
to examples I.Cl - I.C20. If only twenty to thirty minutes a day is spent on these harmonic exer¬ 
cises, all the "A" examples can be mastered in six to eight weeks with only a slight increase in 
tempo every few days. If the "A' examples have been mastered well, the "C" examples, combined 
with all the different bass notes shown in examples I.B1 - I.B5 should not require more than four 
to six months. A one measure fragment from examples I.D 1 - I.D20 can be played in all transpo¬ 
sitions at the same slow tempo in just one minute! Anyone who works methodically and pa¬ 
tiently with this material should be able to achieve a noticeably greater harmonic facility within 
six to eight months. As with any acquired skill, each new harmonic sequence should be a little 
easier to master than the last. 

The creation of original harmonic progressions using only the five basic seventh chord types as 
upper structures above possible bass tones or roots will begin to personalize the assimilation of 
this material. Only through direct experience can the enormous creative potential of this material 
be fully grasped. Play all original progressions in all possible close position-and "drop two" 
voicings in all twelve transpositions. In this way, each single harmonic phrase can be expressed 
from eight different "points of view" in all keys. 

Before applying these basic harmonic structures to broader musical contexts, one final group of 
harmonic exercises will be extremely useful. The first two of these are derived from what pianist 
Barry Harris refers to as the "sixth-diminished scale". Jazz musicians from Coleman Hawkins to 
the most contemporary players often play the major and melodic minor scales with a chromatic 
passing tone between the fifth and sixth steps. This results in ascending or descending eighth note 
lines which return to the same note in the next higher or lower octave every four beats: a very 
practical technique for improvised music which is usually in 4/4 time. By beginning on each step 
of these scales and playing every other note, a series of alternating major or minor sixth chords 
and diminished seventh chords is obtained (C 6 or C -6 and B°7, for example). These groups of 
chords, as well as the two other groups to follow, are extremely useful for comping, harmonizing 
melodies and improvising in a "block chord" style. There are many other beautiful and musically 
interesting sounds which can be developed from these scales. A number of intriguing possibilities 
will be illustrated shortly. 
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Example I.E1 shows a four-voice harmonization, with close position and "drop two" voicings, of 
■he C major scale with a chromatic passing tone between the fifth and sixth steps. In this series of 
"lternating major sixth and diminished seventh chords there are no repeated notes in any of the 

t individual lines, since each line is simply moving up the scale from a different starting note in the 
.6 chord. This aspect makes the series relatively easy to play on the keyboard. It is extremely 
seful for developing an accompaniment in areas of a tune which consist of only one chord for 
^everal measures. Of course, it can also be used to harmonize melodic lines. This particular series 
Jan be used not only for tonic sixth chords, but for many other chords which can be stated or 
implied through the use of a major sixth chord above the bass tone or root. For the series begin- 

I ing with C6, this might include all the possibilities which were shown in example I.B3, trans- 
osed down a minor third (remember that C6 contains the same tones as A-7). Besides A-7, 
other possibilities include FA9, D9sus, etc. It will be helpful to notice that, in more extended har- 

E onic relationships, the ascending form may be more convincing than the descending form, or 
rtain areas of the series may sound more convincing than others. This is due to the natural 
tendencies of chromatic resolution. The tones in the scale which are the most distant from the 

t 'lative tonal center need to resolve by half step. If the given transposition of the given series 
ere played as FA9, for example, the tone Git resolves by half step in either direction, but the tone 
^ resolves by half step only in the ascending form. That is why, in this context, the descending 
■)rm sounds inappropriate and unconvincing. 


Example I.E1 





Example LE2 shows a similar harmonization of the C melodic minor scale with the same chro- 

I atic passing tone. This results in a senes of alternating C—6 and B°7 chords. Once again, there 
e no repeated notes in any of the individual lines. This series is useful for all harmonies shown 
in example I.B4, transposed down a minor third (remember that C-6 contains the same tones as 

t ). As in example I.E1, the application in more extended harmonic relationships may be some- 
at restricted, in order to resolve the most chromatically distant tones convincingly. 




Example I.E2 



■ample I.E3 shows a similar harmonization of the C diminished seventh scale. This results in a 
consisting entirely of diminished seventh chords, with no repeated notes in anv of the indi- 
\ klual lines. Since this is an eight-tone scale, there is no need for a chromatic passing tone. Once 
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again, there are no repeated notes in any of the individual lines. This series is useful for all har¬ 
monies shown in example 1.B5. Since the diminished scale is a symmetrical scale, any area of the 
series works equally well in either ascending or descending forms in relation to any of these har¬ 
monies, as long as there is a convincing resolution to the chord which follows. 

Example I.E3 



Example I.E4 shows a similar harmonization of the fifth mode of the F melodic minor scale, with 
a passing tone between the seventh and eighth steps of the given mode. This results in a series of 
alternating C7 and B°7 chords. Once again, there are no repeated notes in any of the individual 
lines. This series is useful for harmonies shown in example I.B2. As in example I.El, the applica¬ 
tion in more extended harmonic relationships may be somewhat restricted, in order to resolve the 
most chromatically distant tones. 

Example I.E4 



We can now realize the possibility of at least four different techniques for the creative develop¬ 
ment of harmonic ideas, whether in comping or playing harmonized melodies, in either close 
position or "drop two" voicings. 

1. Move the entire voicing up or down one half step, then return to the original voicing. This is 
known as chromatic shifting or side stepping. 

2. Move to higher or lower inversions of the basic or upper structure four-note voicings. 

3. Use alternate upper structure four-note voicings, which give more harmonically extended 
interpretations of the basic chords. 

4. Embellish the basic or upper structure voicings through the use of the series of passing dimi¬ 
nished seventh relationships, as discussed above in relation to examples I.E1 - I.E4. 

If these techniques are skillfully applied in relation to only the five basic seventh chord types, the 
resultant possibilities already greatly exceed those currently employed by most jazz pianists in 
four or five-note textures. 

Examples I.E1 - I.E4 should be practiced in both close position and "drop two" in all twelve trans¬ 
positions through the circle of fourths. Begin at a comfortable tempo, no matter how slow, and 
work gradually toward a tempo of about too for the quarter note. 





■ REATlVE APPROACH TO JAZZ PIANO HARMONY 

Examples I.E5 - I.E8 illustrate some possible applications of the series of chord voicings found in 

I amples LEI - I.E4, respectively. Only the symbols of the basic chord, or chords, are given. All 
rmonic embellishments and nonharmonic tones should be thoroughly analyzed in terms of 
harmonic function and melodic or linear resolution of dissonance. The more clearly these musical 
Hationships are intellectually understood and aurally perceived, the more easily and naturally a 
Prsonal application of these techniques will emerge. 

■ Example I.E5 


(F6) A-7 





g- » it 

■ j i 



B7# 5 E-9 


* * 



Example I.E6 


D7# 5 G-6 


\ tw it:j 
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Example I.E7 


Al>7^ 9 Dl>A 9 C°7 
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Example I.E8 

l?9 



B A“ 


DA 
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Cjf°7(addA) 
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xamples I.FI and I.F2 are two accompaniments to a common bebop blues progression in F.The 
m example uses close position upper structure seventh chords above the bass tones or roots, 
ne second example uses four-note "drop two" voicings, most of which do not contain the chord 

f s. In order to thoroughly assimilate the harmonic material in example I.F1, the example 
ild be learned in three more versions. Each additional version should retain the same four 
nes in the four uppermost voices, but start with the next higher or lower inversion of the first 

S r structure seventh chord. In this way, the same material can be made to sound four subtly 
rent ways. Even though one or two may be preferred to the others, many fresh ways of ex- 
ressing the most common progressions can be discovered through this kind of practice. Making 

1 11 changes in one of the lines of the harmony, in order to make it a stronger lead voice, is also 
xcellent way of discovering new harmonic possibilities. When this new lead voice becomes 
ne of the lower lines of the harmony, still more possible chord voicings are discovered. Of 

I se, the same four lines of example I.FI could be played in four different "drop two" versions, 
all eight versions could be played in all twelve keys. It may seem like a Herculean task, but 
one of this type of work is ever a waste of time. It always results in the discovery of ever more 
Is in which the harmonic side of the piano, or music in general, can be used as an expressive or 
immunicative tool. In order to thoroughly assimilate the harmonic material in example I.F2, 

I example should also be learned in three more versions. Each additional version should retain 
same four lines, but start with the next higher or lower inversion of the first voicing. Of 
lurse, the same four lines could be played in four different close position versions, then all eight 
cMions could be played in all twelve keys. 

Example I.F1 
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After working for some time in the manner described above, it should become clear that there is 
really no difference in comping and playing harmonized melodies. The uppermost voice of a well 
conceived harmonic accompaniment is a melody in its own right, although it may be simpler than 
the theme itself. What separates the greatest accompanists from other pianists is their ability to 
create an accompaniment which has musical interest and integrity of its own, while remaining 
supportive of the soloist rather than being dictatorial or oppressive. That is why so many great 
musicians, whether pianists or not, marvel at the creative imagination and musical perfection in 
the accompaniments of pianists such as Duke Ellington, Thelonious Monk, Hank Jones and Bill 
Evans. Perhaps Ellington was the greatest accompanist in jazz, up to this point, in terms of his 
ability to use every texture from single notes to seven or eight-note structures in a manner which 
perfectly complemented the personality of the soloist. It is certainly no coincidence that he com¬ 
posed for his orchestra with the same aesthetic in mind. 

In terms of developing as a jazz musician, it is much more important to be a good accompanist 
than a good soloist. There are far fewer good accompanists than good soloists, and a good accom¬ 
panist is always in demand. A truly great soloist knows the value of an exceptional accompanist, 
and there is no better way to learn about improvising than to accompany a great soloist on a 
regular basis. Following the musical development of the many pianists who worked for Miles 
Davis, one of the greatest jazz soloists of all, amply illustrates this point. 
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Examples I.H1 and I.H2 illustrate the use of the various materials studied in this first chapter in 
relation to actual pieces of music, excerpts from George Gershwin s Oh , Bess, Oh, Where's A 4y 
Bess and Johnny Mandel s Close Enough For Love. The final step in the process of personalizing 
the vocabulary studied in this chapter is that of finding appropriate uses for it in actual repertoire 
and improvising situations. Learning to incorporate it into repertoire which is somewhat ar¬ 
ranged or preplanned plants the seeds which can gradually develop roots reaching to ever deeper 
levels of the subconscious. As one begins to discover the rich harmonic potential in basic standard 
tunes, the newly discovered vocabulary will begin to make itself more easily accessible to the 
more spontaneous process of improvisation. 

Example I.H1 


Et9sus El>7^ 5 At6 


D9sus 



Example I.H1 


n 


F7^ 9 


J J J 


J y y 


J j y 


y j 
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A CREATIVE APPROACH TO JAZZ PIANO HARMONY 


If the materials in this first chapter are practiced attentively and regularly in the manner de¬ 
scribed, it will not require more than a few months before certain results should be observable. 
While playing familiar repertoire, the ears will begin to hear new harmonic possibilities and the 
hands will become more and more adept at finding the necessary combination of tones. However, 
the two most important things to be remembered throughout the lifelong study of music are to 
proceed at a steady pace, without skipping any essential steps, and to be tirelessly patient. As in 
life, it is far more important to learn to enjoy the journey than to be rushing ahead toward what 
is always, in any case, only a temporary resting place on an endless creative path. Structured prac¬ 
tice is an excellent tool for training the attention and for developing the skill of active listening. It 
,is relatively easy to maintain attention in a performance situation, when uncertainty and fear 
jbecome our unwitting allies. In structured practice, however, the attention must constantly be 
brought back to the work at hand. This kind of effort is both necessary and helpful. When the 

■ sounds which are being practiced are heard in a more active manner, they are assimilated at a 
deeper level and may become available for personal creative use within a much shorter time. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


This chapter closes with an original composition which makes extensive use of the five basic sev- 
■enth chord types as upper structures above a variety of possible bass tones or roots. The title. Vile 
Tiickery, has two different but related origins. First, it relates to the many unexpected harmonic 

I novements, especially the resolutions of the dominant and diminished chords. Second, it relates 
o a long and happy association with a wonderful bass player with whom I had the pleasure of 
working in Akron, Ohio, between 1964 and 1971 . His name was Bobby Reeves. Often, after play- 

I ng a tune in which I had managed to weave a number of deceptive harmonic moves into my solo, 
le would approvingly exclaim, "Bill Dobbins! That was some vile trickery!" 

In order to understand and assimilate the harmonic vocabulary of this piece, the following steps 
■re recommended. 


1* Locate the dominant or diminished chords throughout the piece and listen carefully to the 
resolutions. Follow the melodic line of each voice. 

2 . Analyze the harmonic progression. Look for sequential or symmetrical harmonic cycles, 

II - V progressions, etc. Pay particular attention to the root movement in the resolutions of 
the dominant and diminished chords. Notice the difference in sound and effect between root 
movement up a fourth or down a fifth, root movement up a half step and root movement 
down a half step. ' *■ ’ - - 

3. Analyze the harmonic structures which are found .in the upper four voices. Notice which 
type of basic seventh chord structure is used in each case, and how the four tones are related 
to the bass tone or root. Review the use of these sonorities in the harmonic fragments found 
in the earlier examples. 


4. After playing the piece through a few times, try improvising on the harmonic progression. 
Measure 2 and similar measures throughout the progression may be simplified by improvi¬ 
sing on basic tritone dominant sevenths above the original left hand intervals. In measure 2, 
for example, the right hand may simply improvise on D7 while the left hand plays the line, 
G, F# above the Gjf bass tone. The underlying harmonic progression in this composition is 
relatively simple, but the use of nonharmonic tones and linear movement in the individual 
voices give the standard progressions a fresh harmonic perspective. 

5. Use fragments of one or two measures as harmonic exercises, playing them in all keys 
I through the circle of fourths. 






























































































































































II. Exploring the Altered Seventh Chords 


The altered seventh chord types include (A+), 7^ (7+), 7^, 7sus., -A and °A. The lowered 

fifth in the A^ chord is notated as a raised fourth, since this is how most jazz composers notate 
it in their scores. It functions as the lowered fifth, however, since the unaltered fourth is not a 
normal member of a major seventh chord. The same chord member is also known as a raised 
eleventh when it occurs in a higher octave. 

Before practicing these chord types it will be helpful to analyze their individual structures in 
terms of intervals. Two of these chord types are built on augmented triads. One is built on a 
diminished triad. Two of these chord types have whole steps, enharmonically, between the third 
and lowered fifth. One has a whole step, enharmonically, between the raised fifth and seventh. 
Another has a whole step between the suspended fourth and the fifth. These new intervals in the 
basic structures of the seven chord types will result in a significant number of new shapes as each 
structure is moved through its three inversions. 

The application of these chord types in actual harmonic situations can enrich the harmonic color 
and increase the creative potential of the overall harmonic vocabulary. The greatest jazz compos¬ 
ers from Duke Ellington and Billy Strayhorn to George Russell and Clare Fischer have used 
many of the possibilities offered by these structures, as have most jazz pianists from the 1940 's to 
the present. As with the basic seventh chords, however, there are many inversions, spacings and 
combinations with different bass notes which, even today, are used quite rarely if ever. 
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In order to thoroughly familiarize the hands and ears with the physical shapes and sounds of 

I iese choid types, they should be practiced in the same manner as the basic seventh chords. 

xamples II.A1-II.A7 illustrate a simple practice routine in close position. The right and left 
hands may practice separately, or the right hand may double the left hand one octave higher as a 
■ariation. Begin at a comfortable tempo, no matter how slow Work toward the ability to play 
each chord type in all inversions through the circle of fourths without mistakes at a tempo of 
jbout 100 for the quarter note. 


Example II.A1 


Example II.A2 


C A^Aspelled asj(4) 
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Example II.A3 


Example II.A4 



I 

| Example 

I C7sus 



Example II.A6 



Example II.A7 





Each close position altered seventh chord voicing should now be played through the circle of 
Births. Examples II.A8 - II.A14 illustrate the same type of practice routine which was used for 
* basic seventh chords in examples I.A6 - I.A10, but now in relation to the altered seventh 

t chords. The right and left hands may practice separately, or the right hand may double the left 
d one octave higher as a variation. Begin at a comfortable tempo, no matter how slow. Work 
ard the ability to play each voicing of each chord type through the circle of fourths without 
mistakes at a tempo of about 100 for the quarter note. 




Example ILA9 



root position 1st inversion 2nd inversion 3rd inversion 


Example II.A10 


C7# 5 F7# 5 C7# 5 F7# 5 C7# 5 F7# 5 C7« 5 F7^ 5 



root position 1st inversion 2nd inversion 3rd inversion 


Example 11.11 



root position 1st inversion 2nd inversion 3rd inversion 


Example II.A12 



root position 


st inversion 


2nd inversion 


3rd inversion 
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Example II.A13 



3rd inversion 


C°A F°A 


root position 


I 


C°A F°A 


C°A F°A 


1st inversion 


2nd inversion 


C°A F°A 
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i 


etc. 


Sb 
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^— 


S-4 

i 

etc. 

S*-—if- 
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U 

Jl 

t —„ 





-1 



r 

II ^ 


^ i 


3rd inversion 


► ow fhe altered seventh chords can be practiced using the "drop two" voicings. Examples II.A15 
II.A21 illustrate a simple practice routine. It will be useful to pay attention to the structure of 
each voicing in terms of the intervals between the tones. If the organization of intervals is care- 
^■ully analyzed, the transposition through the circle of fourths should be easier. Play the upper 
hree notes with the right hand, the lowest with the left thumb or index finger. Begin at a com¬ 
fortable tempo, no matter how slow. Work toward the ability to play each chord type in all inver¬ 
sions through the circle of fourths without mistakes at a tempo of about too for the quarter note. 



I Example II.A17 Example II.A18 









Example II.A19 
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Example II.A20 


C7sus 







Example II.A21 



Finally, each individual "drop two" voicing of each of the seven chord types should be played 
through the circle of fourths. Examples II.A22 - II.A28 illustrate a simple practice routine, as 
used earlier with the basic seventh chord types. Once again, a clear understanding of the structure 
of each voicing in terms of intervals will be most helpful. Begin at a comfortable tempo, no matter 
how slow. Work toward the ability to play each voicing of each chord type through the circle of 
fourths without mistakes at a tempo of about 100 for the quarter note. 

Example II.A22 


CA# 5 FA# 5 


root position 


CA» 5 FA» 5 


:a» 5 fa« 5 


2nd inversion 


:a» 5 fa» 5 



3rd inversion 


Example II.A23 


CA 1 ’ 5 FA^ 5 


CA ^ 5 FA ^ 5 


5 CA I>5 


C FA ! 


CA ^ 5 FA ^ 5 



root position 


2nd inversion 


3rd inversion 
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Example II.A24 

C7# 5 F7# 5 C 




C7# 5 F7# 5 C 7 H 5 F7# 5 


b 


C7# 5 F7# 1 


root position 

Example II.A25 

C7^5 f? 1,5 


root position 

Example II.A26 

, C7sus F7sus 


Example II.A27 

C-A f _A 


C7 tB F7 t5 


2nd inversion 


C7 ^ F7 k> 


3rd inversion 


C7^ 5 F7^ 5 




1st inversion 


C7sus F7sus 


2nd inversion 


C7sus F7sus 


3rd inversion 


C7sus F7SUS 



C-A p_ A 


C-A p-A 


C-A F-A 



| root position 

xample II.A28 

C°A F°A 


C°A F°A 


2nd inversion 


C°A F°A 


3rd inversion 


C°A F°A 



root position 


1st inversion 


2nd inversion 


3rd inversion 
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Before combining these seven chord types with different bass notes, the simple four-note voicings 
can be used to create basic harmonic progressions. The basic sequence of subdominant, dominant 
and tonic is still useful for creating progressions with these new chord types. The diagram intro¬ 
duced in the first chapter can easily be altered to suggest some possible harmonic movements. 


Subdominant 

Dominant 

Tonic 

117+ or II7? 5 

VII°A of V 

IVA+ 

IVA^ 5 (or tVlA 1,5 ) 
IV-A 

IIA+ (or bVIA+) 

II-A 

\>U7^ 5 

VIPA 

V7sus 

V7 t5 (orl>II7 t5 ) 

V7+ (or 1>II7+) 

(1>VIA+J 

I-A (or 1?IIIA+) 
l A \>5 

IA+ (or IIIA+) 

H_A IV-A 

[>117 (+ or l>5) 

V7 (+ or 1>5) b>VII7 bII7 

I_A 

IA (+ or \>5) 


The following steps will be helpful in applying these new chord types to common harmonic 
usage. 

1 . Remain in either close position or "drop two" throughout the entire progression. In moving 
from one voicing to the next, retain any common tones and move the remaining tones by the 
smallest interval possible. If a symmetrical harmonic cycle is being used, however (D-7, F—7, 
etc.), move all tones in a parallel manner for the duration of the cycle. In each practice session 
play some progressions in close position and others in "drop two , in order to become 
equally familiar with both structural types. 

2. After playing a particular progression in one key, repeat the same progression through the 
circle of fourths until it returns to the original key. 

3. Play a particular progression four times, beginning on the next highest inversion of the first 
chord each time. If the voice leading is consistent, this should result in four different ways of 
playing the same progression. Repeat each of these four versions through the circle of 
fourths until the original key returns. 

4. Try to find melodic phrases from familiar tunes which can be harmonized with these chord 
types. Transpose these phrases to different keys. 
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Examples II.B1 - II.B7 illustrate many colorful harmonies which can be obtained by combining 

f se four-note structures with different bass notes. As an introduction to these new harmonies, 
possible functions of each chord type should be determined. A-9 A could be a I chord in A 
minor or a IV chord in E minor (or major), could be a II chord in E minor (or major), etc. 

S ee the possible functions of a given chord type have been determined, short harmonic 
gressions can be developed by adding chords which might precede and/or follow the given 
:k)rd. A-9 A might be preceded by an E7 chord of some type and/or followed by a B7 chord of 
W e type. Since these new harmonies are more chromatic than those studied in the first chapter, 
:onvincing voice leading will be of even greater importance. The more chromatic the music be- 

S es, the more intently one must listen in order to hear where the tones want to go. When 
e new harmonies have been assimilated more thoroughly as a result of disciplined practice, 
lands and ears will begin to connect them more easily and intuitively. 

^Example II.B1 
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Example II.B4 



Db melodic minor G melodic minor 


Example II.B5 

A C7sus El>6 9 

fc U- PO - bo 11 

T tP t> o 

? o o o 


Al>6 9 A 


DI.6A# 11 G-7add4 


#9 

D7sus# 5 


1.9 

A7# 5 no3 
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-- -- 
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:z| 

TO- 







.— 



Example II.B6 

C-A A-9^ 5 


F9# 11 


D13sus 7 


AtA» 9 


B+ t9 /E 
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f iples II.C1 - II.C4 illustrate the simple practice routines which have been used previously, 
ow in relation to the second chord found in example II.Bl: A—9 A Each chord in examples 
- II.B7 should be practiced in a similar manner. Since the routine is already well known, it 
(M^d be possible to work on the harmonic structures in these examples without additional nota- 
>MThe following examples may be used as a model from which any of the structures found in 
amples II.Bl - II.B7 may be practiced. By depending less and less on note reading and more and 

I on the visual and tactile relationship with the keyboard, these and subsequent structures 
be assimilated much more quickly. Begin at a comfortable tempo, no matter how slow. Work 
ward the ability to play any given sequence through the circle of fourths without mistakes at a 
J|o of about 100 for the quarter note. 

Example II.Cl Example II.C2 



^cample ILC3 

I A-9 A D- 

... ft 


A -9 a D-9 A G-9 A C-9 A F-9 A 


Example II.C4 


A-9 A D-9 A G-9 A C-9 A F-9 A 


etc. 


etc. 




II. EXPLORING THE ALTERED SEVENTH CHORDS 


Examples 11.01 - 11.08 illustrate a few of the possible progressions which can be derived from 
the harmonic structures found in examples II.B1 - ILB7. The first four examples use close posi¬ 
tion voicings. The last four examples use "drop two" voicings. 

Example II.D1 is based on a II - V - I progression in A minor. In each measure the next lowest 
inversion of each of the first three voicings is used, showing how the same four lines above the 
bass line can convey four subtly different harmonic meanings. Example II.D2 and II.D3 illustrate 
two possible II - V -1 progressions in F major. Example II.D4 is based on the harmonic progres¬ 
sion of the first four measures of John Coltrane's Giant Steps. 


Example II.D1 

D nl?5 r 


B-9^ 5 E7# 5 


B-9^ 5 E7# 5 A-9 A 


B-9^ E7# 5 A-9 A 



Example ILD2 

G-7add4 C9# 5 


Example II.D3 

G-11^ 5 G^H 11 


F6A# 11 



Example II.D4 
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Example ILD5 illustrates the "drop two" variation of example I.D1. In harmony which is highly 

I romatic all inversions of the same voicings may not be equally effective. The second voicing in 
e fourth measure of this example is quite unusual, for example, with the third of the chord a 
minor ninth above the raised ninth (enharmonically the minor third). The ear must always make 
He final decision as to whether or not a dissonance is too extreme for a particular harmonic con- 
™xt. It is usually helpful to be aware of which two tones are most responsible for creating a par- 

t ticular dissonance. Sometimes an extreme dissonance can be "softened" by playing one of these 
o tones more quietly than the other. 

Example II.D5 

I I 9 #9 #9 


B-9^ 5 E7# 5 A- a 


B-9^ 5 E7# 5 


B-9^ E7# 5 
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Hamples II.D6 and II.D7 illustrate two more possible variations of II - V - I in F minor and 
Fmajor, respectively Notice that the D\> major chords which begin each of these examples might 
|ko be heard as G minor chords with the lowered fifth (tritone) in the bass. The use of the tonic 
Jninished chord as an embellishment of the tonic major chord at the end of example II.D7 is a 
useful and evocative harmonic color. 


Example II.D6 


Example II.D7 





Example II.D8 illustrates the transposition of a II - V variation (bVI - V) through the circle of 
girths. 

Example II.D8 


C7# 5 


#9 

B\>7 1 5 




Further study of the material in examples II.D1 - II.D8 will help to more easily incorporate some 
of this vocabulary into actual repertoire and harmonic improvising. Each example may be 
practiced in all twelve keys. The examples which use close position voicings may be played with 
"drop two" voicings, and those which use "drop two" voicings may be played with close position 
voicings. While practicing this material, harmonic structures from the examples in this chapter 
should be incorporated into actual repertoire and improvising wherever this seems appropriate 
and comfortable. The more deeply the material is assimilated, the more easily it may be used in 
spontaneous musical expression and interaction. 

Example II.El illustrates the use of harmonic structures from examples II.B1 - II.B7 in a har¬ 
monic accompaniment based on the chord progression of Jerome Kern's Yesterdays. In order to 
thoroughly assimilate the harmonic material in this example, the following steps will be helpful 

1. Play the example in all twelve keys. 

2. Play the upper four voices in close position above the given bass voice by playing the top 
voice one octave lower. Play this version in at least several different keys. 

3. Find the other three close position versions: start with the next higher or lower close position 
voicing of the first chord, then follow exactly the same voice leading in each of the four indi¬ 
vidual lines. Make adjustments in the top voice, if necessary, in order to make it more 
melodically convincing. Play these versions in at least several different keys. 

4. Find the three other possible versions of "drop two" voicings: start with the next higher or 
lower inversion of the first "drop two" voicing in the upper four voices, then follow exactly 
the same voice leading in each of the four individual lines. Make adjustments in the top voice, 
if necessary, in order to make it more melodically convincing. Once again, some of the ex¬ 
posed minor ninth intervals may cause some areas to sound less convincing than others. 
Finding a few voicings which are too dissonant is a small inconvenience, however, in com¬ 
parison with the many fresh and colorful sounds which will be discovered. Play some of the 
most interesting phrases from these new versions in at least several different keys. 









I. EXPLORING THE ALTERED SEVENTH CHORDS 


3 . Find phrases from other standard tunes in which the harmonic structures which have been 
studied in this chapter can be convincingly used. This is the ultimate test of the assimilation 
of this material. The ability to successfully apply these harmonic structures to actual reper¬ 
toire is a sure sign that the material in the examples has been clearly understood. 


Example II.FI 

D13<N9 g9 |5(13|.9) c7 »9(13|.9> f6 9 4 


b , 3<»5|9 E9 |S(13t9) A7 |5 0 . 6 9 /Gf(A) 



Example II.F2 

Bl>-6 A 



Bt>-6 A A-6 ( ^ 9) E- A /Al> At»-6 Bb-13 (9# 5 ) 

i I C -- J- I . I - h ! .. 


Example II.F3 


G-9^5 G-9^ 


C7sus^ C13* >9 


F6 9 (A^ 5 ) Di>6 9 A Gl>6 9 A F7^ 5 



Example II.F4 


■K 












w"mi 


















JREATIVE APPROACH TO JAZZ PIANO HARMONY 

This chapter closes with an original composition which uses only the harmonic structures found 

■ examples II.Bl - ILB7.The title, Joyful Noises , came from the sound and feeling of the piece* In 
™ite of the frequent dissonances, it seems to convey a rather happy and upbeat mood. In order to 
mrderstand and assimilate the harmonic vocabulary of this piece, the following steps are recom- 
■ended. 

1. Locate the dominant or diminished chords throughout the piece and listen carefully to the 

■ resolutions. Follow the melodic line of each voice. 

Analyze the harmonic progression. Look for sequential or symmetrical harmonic cycles, 

I II - V progressions, etc. Pay particular attention to the root movement in the resolutions of 
the dominant and diminished chords. Notice the difference in sound and effect between root 
movement up a fourth or down a fifth, root movement up a half step, root movement down a 

( half step and other types of root movement. 

. Analyze the harmonic structures which are found in the upper four voices. Notice which 

I type of altered seventh chord structure is used in each case, and how the four tones are re¬ 
lated to the bass tone or root. Review the use of these sonorities in the harmonic fragments 
found in the earlier examples. 

I . After playing the piece through a few times, try improvising on the harmonic progression. 
Although many passing sonorities are used above a pedal point in the bridge of this piece, the 
chord symbols indicate only the most important ones. This helps to simplify this section for 
| purposes of improvisation. 

5. Use fragments of one or two measures as harmonic exercises, playing them in all keys 
■ through the circle of fourths. 


















































































































































































































III. Exploring Other Four-Note Structures 


There are many four-note structures besides those which can be arranged as seventh chords. The 
remaining four-note structures may be divided into two general groups. The first group consists 
of triads with added fourths or seconds (ninths). The second group consists of four-note struc¬ 
tures which contain no conventional triads. Since these structures are, in general, far more disso¬ 
nant than the ones which have been studied up to this point, their use in actual repertoire is very 
much a matter of personal taste. It will also require a considerable length of time to familiarize the 
ears with these sonorities, so that they can be used in a convincing manner. Strong voice leading 
and clear resolution of dissonance are of the utmost importance when using structures of this 
type, especially when they are combined with a fifth tone in the bass. Otherwise, they may sound 
random or even completely out of place. 

Since these structures do not contain any complete dominant or diminished seventh chords, it is 
rather difficult to create simple harmonic progressions without first combining them with vari¬ 
ous possible bass tones. Some of the harmonic structures in the following examples may sound 
too dissonant for personal taste. In the case of these structures, using the next higher or lower 
inversion of the upper four tones will often produce at least one or two structures which are less 
dissonant. Each structure which sounds as though it has real harmonic potential should be played 
in all transpositions through the circle of fourths. This will allow the ears and hands to become 
familiar with its sonority and physical shape on the keyboard. 

Example IILAI illustrates some harmonic possibilities which result from the superimposition of 
the major triad with an added second (or ninth) above various possible bass tones. 


Example III.A1 



73 











xample III.A2 - III.A5 illustrate a simple practice routine in relation to the basic four-note 


d|ngs in either close position or "drop two". The pattern in examples III.A2 and III.A3 should 
flayed in all transpositions through the circle of fourths. Then each structure from these two 



xamples should be played in all transpositions through the circle of fourths, as if 

* ples III.A4 and III. AS. It will be useful to be familiar with the basic four-note vo: 
can be used quite effectively when playing with a bass player. 

Kxample I1I.A2 Example IH.A3 


Cadd9 


Cadd9 



xample III.A4 


Example III.A5 


Cadd9 Fadd9 Btadd9 Etadd9 Al>add9 


Cadd9 Fadd9 Bl>add9 Et>add9 


site ears become more sensitive to 


different possibilities for the 


: •• --T ■■■■■■• 

resolution of dissonance, these 


u&note structures can be used to convey colorful harmonic progressions, even without the ad- 
tjp °f a fifth tone. Consider the "drop two" voicings in the example below. The first and third 
ructures are from the group which is presently under investigation. The middle structure is 
jig the group which will be explored later in this chapter. 







Example III.A7 


HI. EXPLORIN G OTHER FOUR-NOTE STRUCTURES 


Examples i! 1.A7-1II.A 10 illustrate a simple routine for practicing the structures found in example 
III.A1. The pattern in examples III.A7 and III.A8 should be played in all transpositions through 
the circle of fourths. Then each structure from these two examples should be played in all trans¬ 
positions through the circle of fourths, as illustrated in examples III.A9 and III.A10. All the har¬ 
monic structures in examples III.A11 through III.A21 can be explored and practiced in the same 
manner. 


Example III.A9 


Example III.A10 


The harmonic structures in example 111.A 11 are obtained from the superimposition of a major 
triad with an added fourth above various possible bass tones. 


Example III.A11 


B\>6 9 $ U FA 9 /A 


f-a 9 /a!> 


G13sus 


ill 

Dki 9 


Example III.A8 

















OWE APPROACH TO JAZZ PIANO HARMONY 


harmonic structures in example IILA12 are obtained from the superimposition of a major 
1 with an added raised fourth above various possible bass tones. 


Example IILA12 


A-7add6 Ai>7t 5 addA 


D9add11 Dt°Aadd4 


Caddfll BJsus 1 



le harmonic structures in example II1.A13 are obtained from the superimposition of a major 
JJwith an added raised second (ninth) above various possible bass tones. 


Example Ilf .AT 3 


CaddfS 


f ajor triad with an added lowered'seTdhd (rilfitftfis thelSne as the third the 

shed major seventh chord, which was explored in the previous chapter. The harmonic 
uctures in example I t LAI 4 are obtained from, the supenmposition of a minor triad with an 
■jj second (ninth) above various possible bass tones. 

Example IILA14 


Aoadd4 


D7$u$* 









mi* 


m» 


HI. EXPLORING OTHER FOUR-NOTE STRUCTURES 


The harmonic structures in example III.A15 are obtained from the superimposition of a minor 
triad with an added fourth above various possible bass tones. 


The harmonic structures in example III.A16 are obtained from the superimposition of a minor 
triad with an added raised fourth above various possible bass tones. 


Example III.A16 


> 1 % 


Example III.A15 


kl3 

C-addill B7^ 9 


A°7add-7 


Al>7addA 


D7 i?9 add11 


F9/A (AaaddF) Ai>A 6 


#11 

F9no3 Ek6 9 Dkd 9 







































III. EXPLORING 


The harmonic structures in example III.A21 are obtained from the superimposition of a dimin¬ 
ished triad with an added (major) second above various possible bass tones. 

Example SII.A21 


C°add9 B 


A°7addD 


At?7 ^ 11 


F13^ 9 no3 
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poor 


3E 


tan 


fcoi 


HE 


"XT 


After these structures have been practiced to a relatively thorough degree, they should be used to 
develop short harmonic progressions. Once again, it will be important to understand the intended 
function of each harmonic structure in terms of subdominant, dominant and tonic relationships. 
It will also be helpful to keep the upper four voices in either close position or "drop two" through¬ 
out an individual phrase. It is perfectly acceptable to combine these structures with those which 
were examined in the earlier chapters. The most important thing is to resolve the dissonances as 
convincingly as possible. The short examples and original composition at the end of this chapter 
illustrate some possibilities. 

Once a short progression has been thoroughly worked out, it should be transposed to at least a 
few different keys. This type of practice helps to internalize the harmonic vocabulary more 
quickly so that it may be incorporated into actual repertoire and, eventually harmonic improvis¬ 
ing. After a certain degree of familiarity with these structures has been achieved, it will be chal¬ 
lenging to build short progressions from the four-note structures themselves (as illustrated in 
example IILA6), "Drop two" voicings are very effective, with the lowest tone being treated as the 
root or bass note. • 

The final group of four-note structures contain no conventional triads or seventh chords. These 
structures are most effective in combination with a -fifth tone as a possible root or bass note, al¬ 
though they can be used independently while playing with a bass player. They have been organ¬ 
ized here in an approximate order of least dissonant to most dissonant. Some of the harmonic 
structures in the following examples may sound too dissonant for personal taste. In the case of 
these structures, using the next higher or lower inversion of the upper four tones will often pro¬ 
duce at least one or two structures which are less dissonant. Each structure which sounds as 
though it has real harmonic potential should be played in all transpositions through the circle of 
fourths. This will allow the ears and hands to become familiar with its sonority and physical 
shape on the keyboard. 



T1VE APPROACH TO JAZZ PIANO HARMONY 


m augmented triad with an added perfect fifth is the same as a major seventh chord with a raised 
iM in first inversion. An augmented triad with an added raised fourth is the same as a dominant 
:i?venth chord with a raised fifth in first inversion. An augmented triad with an added perfect 
is the same as a minor major seventh chord in second inversion. An augmented triad with 
iHided raised second (ninth) is the same as a major seventh chord with a. raised fifth in second 
Aversion, An augmented triad with an added second (ninth) is the same as a dominant seventh 
i«l with a raised fifth In second inversion. An Augmented triad with an added lowered second 
hjph) is the same as a minor major seventh chord in third inversion. All these four-note struc- 
ires have already been explored in the previous chapter. 

{•■harmonic structures in example 11 LA 18 are obtained from the superimposition of a dimin- 
nfa triad with an added lowered second above various possible bass tones. 

Hxample III.A18 



A G 7addDt At?7add4 



F7^ 9 (add5) 


C7a!t./E 





larmonic structures in example 11 LA 19 are obtained from the superimposition of a dimin- 
: triad with an added lowered fourth above various possible bass tones. 


tarmonic structures in example ISLA20 are obtained from the superimposition of a dimin 
triad with an added perfect fourth above various possible bass tones. 


JExampIe IILA20 





M. EXPLORING 


The harmonic structures in example III.A21 are obtained from the superimposition of a dimin¬ 
ished triad with an added (major) second above various possible bass tones. 


Example IILA21 



After these structures have been practiced to a relatively thorough degree, they should be used to 
develop short harmonic progressions. Once again, it will be important to understand the intended 
function of each harmonic structure in terms of subdominant, dominant and tonic relationships. 
It will also be helpful to keep the upper four voices in either close position or "drop two" through¬ 
out an individual phrase. It is perfectly acceptable to combine these structures with those which 
were examined in the earlier chapters. The most important thing is to resolve the dissonances as 
convincingly as possible. The short examples and original composition at the end of this chapter 
illustrate some possibilities. 

Once a short progression has been thoroughly worked out, it should he transposed to at least a 
few different keySv This type of practice helps to internalize the harmonic vocabulary more 
quickly, so that it may be incorporated into actual repertoire and, eventually, harmonic improvis¬ 
ing. After a certain degree of familiarity with these structures has been achieved, it will be chal¬ 
lenging to build short progressions from the four-note structures themselves (as illustrated in 
example IILA6), "Drop , two" voicings are very effective, with the lowest tone being treated as the 
root or bass note. 

The final group of four-note structures contain no conventional triads or seventh chords. These 
structures are most effective in combination with a fifth tone as a possible root or bass note, al¬ 
though they can be used independently while playing with a bass player. They have been organ¬ 
ized here in an approximate order of least dissonant to most dissonant. Some of the harmonic 
structures in the following examples may sound too dissonant for personal taste. In the case of 
these structures, using the next higher or lower inversion of the upper four tones will often pro¬ 
duce at least one or two structures which are less dissonant. Each structure which sounds as. 
though it has real harmonic potential should be played in all transpositions through the circle of 
fourths. This will allow the ears and hands to become familiar with its sonority and physical 
shape on the keyboard. 
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The dose position structure in example 111.81 
quent structures contain at least one half step. 


consists of three adjacent whole steps. All subse 


Example III.B1 



the close position structure in example III.B2 contains, as adjacent intervals from bottom to top, 
i whole step, a major third and a half step. A similar structure with a half step, a major third and a 

vhole step (C, Dt, F, G) is the same as DtA^ in third inversion. This four-note structure has 
ilready been explored in the previous chapter. 

Example 111.82 


he dose position structure in example III B3 contains, as adjacent intervals from bottom to top, 
a naif step, a minor third and a whole step. 

| Example III.B3 



le close position structure in example III.B4 contains, as adjacent intervals from bottom to 
fwhole step, a minor third and a half step. 












ill. EXPLORING OTHER FOUR-NOTE STRUCTURES 


Example 111.84 


h3 

Bkidd9 


The close position structure in example III.B5 contains, as adjacent intervals from bottom to top, 
a half step, a perfect fourth and a half step. 

Example HI.B5 


E°7addF 


Bb°7addC 


The close position structure in example III.B6 contains, as adjacent intervals from bottom to top, 
a half step, a major third and a half step. 


Example III.B6 


Abl3add11 


Eb-9add6 


The close position structure in example III.B7 contains, as adjacent intervals from bottom to top, 
a half step, a minor third and a half step. 


Example III.B7 
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The close position structure in example III.B8 contains, 
a whole step, a half step and a whole step. 


as adjacent intervals from bottom to top, 


Example III.B8 


Eh- 6 9 A/Gh (GkAI3^ 1 ^ FIB 


F13/A (A0) 


’he close position structure in example III.B9 contains, 
half step and two whole steps. 

Example III.B9 


as adjacent intervals from bottom to top, 


Bf>-9add4 A7#5 


Dk 9 /At 


Etl3/G (G 0 ) Gi>A13# n F7addhl3 


G13sus 


jhe dose position structure in example ft LB 10 contains, as adjacent intervals from bottom to 
top, two whole steps and a half step. 

| Example III.B10 


irx%: 


ii 














Hi. EXPLORING OTHER fOUR-NOTE STRUCTURES 


The close position structure in example III.B11 contains, as adjacent intervals from bottom to 
top, a half step, a whole step and a half step. 


Example III.B11 


Efc 

G°7addC 


Bl> 0 addC 


Et 

E°7addC 



Examples ill.B12 - III.BIS illustrate a simple practice routine in relation to the basic four-note 
voicings in either close position or "drop two". The pattern in examples III.B12 and III.B13 should 
be played in all transpositions through the circle of fourths. Then each structure from these two 
examples should be played in all transpositions through the circle of fourths, as illustrated in 
examples III.B14 and III.B15. It will be useful to be familiar with the basic four-note voicings, 
since they can be used effectively when playing with a bass player. 

Example 111.812 Example UI.B13 


(C Lydian) 


Example III.B14 


Example III.B15 
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Examples III.B16 - III.B19 illustrate a simple routine for practicing the structures found in 

S ample III.B1. The pattern in examples III.B16 and III.B17 should be played in all transpositions 
rough the circle of fourths. Then each structure from these two examples should be played in 
all transpositions through the circle of fourths, as illustrated in examples III.B18 and 111.B19. All 
■e harmonic structures in examples III.B2 through IILB11 can be explored and practiced in the 
Bn e manner. 




Example III.B16 


#11 ' 
Ab?l 5 


Example III.B17 


iii 

At7#5 


i 


p 



.-* •• - 



i ajfz r|crnrr~ 



etc. 


IQI 


JT m 


¥ 
--*#■. 


lo. i. -:.;;— 


3 E 


□DC 


I 


Example III.B18 


It Yin |ii 

(a Ai>7# 5 Db7# 5 



Example I11.B19 


B y|5 


in 

At>7i5 


iii 

Dh7# 5 


m 

Gh7# 5 




i7i 5 






a 


etc. 


ti T 


r 


¥ 


etc, 


jf: 


■ 

I 

^fer these structures have been practiced to a relatively thorough degree, they should be used to 
l ®elop short harmonic progressions. Once again, it will be important to understand the intended 
function of each harmonic structure in terms of subdominant, dominant and tonic relationships. 
fMill also be helpful to keep the upper four voices in either close position or "drop two" through- 
■ an individual phrase. It Is perfectly acceptable to combine these structures with those which 
were examined in the earlier chapters. The most important thing is to resolve the dissonances as 
rBvinemgly as possible. Once a short progression has been thoroughly worked out, it should be 
i Bisposed to at least a few different keys. 







III. EXPLORING OTHER FOUR-NOTE STRUCTURES 


Example HI.Cl illustrates the use of the harmonic structures from this chapter in a harmonic 
accompaniment for a blues in F. In order to thoroughly assimilate the harmonic material in this 
example, the following steps will be helpful. 

1. Play the example in all twelve keys. 

2. Find the other inversions of these "drop two" voicings and compare the sounds. Try to use 
some of these other inversions with the same chord progression. If the use of the same four 
lines in the upper voices results in sounds which seem too dissonant or melodically uncon¬ 
vincing, make whatever changes seem appropriate. 

3. Play the upper four voices of the example in close position. Find the other inversions of these 
close position voicings and compare the sounds. Try to use some of these other inversions 
with the same chord progression. If the use of the same four lines in the upper voices results 
in sounds which seem too dissonant or melodically unconvincing, make whatever changes 
seem appropriate. 

4. Try using these harmonic structures in an accompaniment based on chord progressions 
which contain only dominant seventh chords, such as the bridge of I've Got Rhythm or the 
first half of Sweet Georgia Brown. 


Example III.C1 


B°7addDi> 





■ CREA TIVE APPROACH TO JAZZ PIANO HARMONY 

Examples III.D1 - III.D3 illustrate the use of the harmonic structures from this chapter in 
■hrases from standard tunes. Example III.D1 is a version of the first phrase of Stella By Starlight, 
■y Washington and Young. Example III.D2 is a version of the first four measures of Gone With 
Ihe Wind, by Magidson and Wrubel. Example III.D3 is a version of the first four measures of 
■oner Man, by Ram Ramirez. In order to understand and assimilate the harmonic material in 
■tese examples, the following steps will be helpful. 


■ 1. Carefully analyze the individual chord members and voice leading in each example. 

■2. Play each example in all twelve keys. 

I o. Find phrases from other standard tunes in which the harmonic structures which have been 
studied in this chapter can be convincingly used. 




Concluding this investigation of four-note harmonic structures and their combination with 
irious bass notes, it should be pointed out that only close position and "drop two" voicings have 
# considered. Although these are, perhaps, the most immediately useful and adaptable, there 
■between nine and thirteen other voicings which are available for consideration. The last four 


re of practical use only for pianists whose hands have a fairly wide reach. All fifteen voicings of 






III. EXPLORING OTHER FOUR-NOTE STRUCTURES 

CA with the seventh in the highest voice are shown in example III.El. Three additional inver¬ 
sions can be derived from each of these voicings. All the basic and altered seventh chords which 
were examined in the first two chapters can be played in all these voicings. The four-note struc¬ 
tures which were examined in this chapter can be played in voicings corresponding to at least the 
first eleven structures of example III.E1. There remain, then, many further possibilities to be de¬ 
rived from these same four-note structures. 

Example III.El 



There are also other methods of practicing these four-note structures which are quite useful for 
general performing and improvising situations. Two of these are illustrated in examples III.E2 
and III.E3. 

Example III.E2 


CA 

35453535 53535453 2 
12 12 1 .. 21-2 2121 2 ,121 1 



(the highest tone is doubled, as in "locked hand" style) 

Example III.E3 



































EXPLORING OTHER FOUR-NOTE STRUCTURES 


Eb>6, A /G 


Eb>6 9 ^ 11 /Bt> G-add9/A Al>-13 Al>-7add4 J_. 


#11 

F-11 addGt F7# 9 






Bl>A13# 9 Bl>7^ 5 


^-,#9„,i 



Kl 

Ak # 5 


k Dl>add9/G 


Solos on the form, then D.C. al Coda 


D-add9/Gl> El>-add9/F 



hfl-aady/Bt> 


El>°addB 



repeat ad lib. 


fade to silence 


This chapter closes with an original composition which uses the harmonic structures which have 
been studied in this chapter. The title, Listening Within, was suggested by the contemplative 
mood and the unhurried manner in which the dissonances are resolved. The piece seemed almost 
to compose itself, as listening for the resolution of each dissonance also led to the next step in the 
musical development. 
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In order to understand and assimilate the harmonic vocabulary of this piece, the following steps 
:e recommended. 


I 

I 


1. Locate the dominant, diminished and augmented chords throughout the piece and listen 
carefully to the resolutions. Follow the melodic line of each voice. 

|2. Analyze the harmonic progression. Look for sequential or symmetrical harmonic cycles, 
II " V Progressions, etc. Pay particular attention to the root movement in the resolutions of 
the dominant and diminished chords. Notice the difference in sound and effect between root 
movement up a fourth or down a fifth, root movement up a half step, root movement down a 
half step and other types of root movement. 

£ 3 . Analyze the harmonic structures which are found in the upper four voices. Notice whether 
or not a triad of some type is included, and how the four tones are related to the bass tone or 

I root. Review the use of these sonorities in the harmonic fragments found in examples III.C1 
and III.D1 - III.D3. 

4. After playing the piece through a few times, try improvising on the harmonic progression. 
I Try to limit the left hand accompaniment to the two lowest lines of the arrangement, inclu¬ 
ding the roots or bass notes. The right hand can include the other essential chord tones in the 

I improvised melodic line. This helps to simplify the piece, for purposes of improvisation, until 
a more thorough grasp of the harmonic vocabulary has been achieved. 

1 5. Use fragments of one or two measures as harmonic exercises, playing them in all keys 
through the circle of fourths. 

Find the other inversions of the "drop two" voicings in the upper four voices and compare 
the sounds. 


I 


■ 


Find the four possible close position voicings of the upper four voices, and compare the 
sounds while playing them above the given bass note. 


IV. Exploring Larger and Smaller Structures 


Although four-note voicings provide a near perfect balance of harmonic potential and relative 
ease of technical manipulation, larger and smaller structures can be also be extremely effective in 
a wide variety of musical contexts. This study will begin with an exploration of five-note voicings. 
Then a return to four-note voicings will illustrate how most well conceived four-note harmonic 
textures already contain four possible three-note versions of the same material. Finally, three and 
four-note voicings will be combined in various ways in order to develop larger harmonic struc¬ 
tures of six, seven or eight notes. 

Five-note voicings are most easily developed from pentatonic scales. Pentatonic scales are of par¬ 
ticular interest, since they have properties which are common to both scales and chords. When 
the tones C, D, E, G, A and C are played in succession, the leaps from E to G and from A to C 
suggest a C6 arpeggio, while the stepwise motion between the other tones suggests a scale. 

Just as each close position four-note voicing has a root position structure and three inversions, 
each close position five-note voicing has a root position structure and four inversions. With the 
addition of a fifth note, however, the number of possible voicings of the same basic structure in¬ 
creases considerably. Whereas the most commonly used voicings of four-note structures are close 
position and "drop two", there are at least four commonly used voicings of five-note structures: 
close position, drop two, drop two and three, and drop two and four. Example IV.A1 illustrates the 
root position structure and four inversions, derived from the tones C, D, E, G and A, in all four 
arrangements: close position, drop two, drop two and three, and drop two and four. 

Example IVA1 
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Examples IV.A2 - IYA39 illustrate all possible five-note structures. As in earlier chapters, the 

I nly structures which have not been included are those which contain two or more adjacent half 
:eps (C, C», D, for example). Although Duke Ellington and Thelonious Monk sometimes used 
harmonic structures with two or more adjacent half steps, these structures usually functioned as 
»>loristic blocks of sound rather than as chords in which each tone is involved in linear motion 
■°m one chord t0 the next - Suc h nonlinear uses of chords would constitute a separate study in 

I itself. Interested pianists, however, should begin by searching for examples from the recorded 
ano solos and comping of Ellington and Monk. Studying these examples within their actual 
usical context is the only way in which to arrive at a meaningful understanding of the actual 
Sanction and creative potential of such vocabulary. 

Jch root position structure in examples IV.A2 - IV.A39 is given first in close positon. This is 
followed by a series of "drop two" voicings which illustrate different bass notes with which a 
■rticular five-note structure can be combined. In some examples the "drop two" voicing of the 
■lginal root position structure is not the most convincing in actual harmonic practice. In these 

t eases a different inversion of the "drop two" voicing is shown in parentheses or is introduced 
mediately following the close position structure. 

In order to familiarize the ears with these sounds, begin by playing each close position structure 
■■rough the four possible inversions, as illustrated in example IV.Al. Then repeat the same proce- 
■re with the other three types of voicings as shown in example IV.A1: drop two, drop two and 

1 three, and drop two and four. It is not necessary to try to transpose these structures immediately, 
t listen to the sounds. Listen first in a general way, then try to notice particular intervals which 
iractenze a particular structure, which tones create the strongest dissonance in a particular 

J structure and different ways in which these dissonances might be resolved. Try out some of these 
olutions, being guided only by your ear. Try playing only the tone to which the dissonance 
nts to reso ' ve ' then try to find where the other tones might go. Retaining many of the original 

B es may result in simply a more consonant variation of the original structure. Moving more of 
original tones will result in a stronger feeling of actual harmonic motion. 

Example IVA2 
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Example IVA4 
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Example IV.A5 
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Example IV.A7 
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Example IVA9 
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Example IV.A11 
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Bt Aeolian Al?7add4 


Example IV.A15 
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Example IV.A17 
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Example IVA20 
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Example IV.A21 
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Example IVA24 
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Example IVA29 
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Example IV.A35 
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Example IV.A36 
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I 


Example IV.A39 
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In order to begin to familiarize the hands with the many possible locations of these sounds on the 
jay board, the following steps are recommended. 

Practice transposing the possible inversions of a particular voicing through the circle of 

I fourths. Retain the same voicing type through all keys (close position, drop two, drop two 
and three, or drop two and four). 

2 . Repeat step i, but add a sixth tone in the bass, as illustrated in example IV.A40. Practice only 
those structures which seem particularly attractive for actual use in playing situations. 

Play any interesting six-note structure through the circle of fourths, as illustrated in example 
IV.A41. 
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Example IVA40 
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I addition to the practice steps recommended above, the creation of short harmonic progressions 
:|n the structures found in examples 1V.A2 - 1V.A39 will be helpful in order to integrate these 
'■ * uctures into actual playing situations. These short harmonic porgressions can then be plaved in 
‘ keys while maintaining exactly the same lines in each voice of the harmonic texture. 
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Examples IV.B1 - IV.B4 should provide additional help in applying these harmonic structures 
to repertoire. Example IV.B1 is a version of the first four measures of Sophisticated Lady, by 
Duke Ellington. Example IV.B2 is a version of the last phrase of Embraceable You, by George 
Gershwin. Example IV.B3 is a version of the first phrase of Alice In Wonderland, by Fain and 
Hilliard. Example IV.B4 is an accompaniment based on the first eight measures of All The Things 
You Are, by Jerome Kern. The particular types of voicings and voice leading should be carefully 
analyzed, paying particular attention to the resolution of dissonance. Other voicing types should 
be tried, while retaining the same lines in each voice of the harmonic texture (drop two and three 
instead of drop two, for example). These phrases can then be transposed into other keys. 


Example IV.B1 
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Example IV. B3 
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IV. EXPLORING LARGER AND SMALLER STRUCTURES 

The original composition. Song For Daralene, makes use of some of the combinations of five- 
note structures and bass notes from examples IV.A2 - IV.A39. Some passing harmonies, however, 
should not really be analyzed as functional chords. They are actually "nonharmonic structures" 
which resolve to the functional chord, just as nonharmonic tones do in a purely melodic sense. 

The opening structure of the piece is an example of this type of sound. Although it implies a D'13 
above in the bass, its main purpose is simply to create tension against the bass note. The 
tension resolves immediately to the functional chord: Dt>13. 

The melody, harmony and form of this piece should be carefully analyzed. In the melodic analy¬ 
sis motific development, guide tone lines and resolution of chromatic or dissonant tones in the 
melody should be noted. In the harmonic analysis the different types of root movement, the har¬ 
monic function of individual chords (subdominant, dominant or tonic), voice leading, resolution 
of dissonance and the use of passing "nonharmonic structures" should be noted. In the phrase 
analysis the lengths of the phrases and the phrases which contain similar or contrasting material 
should be noted. 

After playing and analyzing the piece, try improvising on the harmonic progression. Allow the 
original melody to suggest important target notes for the improvised lines. Try to use simple two 
or three-note structures in the left hand (roots and sevenths or roots, thirds and sevenths, for 
example). Allow the improvised melodic line to state much of the harmonic content instead of 
doubling most of the notes in thick left hand voicings. 

Finally, try to play some of the phrases of the piece in different keys. In addition, look for places in 
actual repertoire where similar harmonic structures can be convincingly used. This kind of 
practice will help enormously in becoming more comfortable with a richer and more complex 
harmonic vocabulary. The more this vocabulary can be convincingly used in organized arrange¬ 
ments, the sooner it will be of practical use in improvising situations. 

Although we all seem to be fascinated by harmony which is relatively thick and seemingly 
complex, it is important to remember the sage advice that "less is more". This applies not only to 
the importance of achieving a relative mastery of four-note structures before becoming too in¬ 
volved in greater harmonic complexity or density, it also applies to the great musical potential in 
harmonic structures which contain even less than four notes. 
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Example IVC1 illustrates the original three-note voicings used by Duke Ellington in Mood 

I iigo in 1930. The most striking thing about this phrase is how utterly surpising the sound of a 
iple F minor triad becomes. It is interesting to note that most jazz musicians, having never 
listened closely to any Ellington recording of this piece, play the predictable II - V formula in this 

K asure: 07 , F 7 . Of course, this renders the entire phrase harmonically uninteresting. The 
linor triad also causes the next voicing to sound much more colorful by contrast. Most of 
Kington's near two thousand compositions have at least one similar phrase, in which a com- 
Btely familiar and simple chord is made to sound fresh and unexpected. 

In relation to this example, the value of collecting song folios by the great popular song writers is 

I rth emphasis. First of all, the folios of such composers as Harold Arlen, Cole Porter, George 
rshwin and Jerome Kern contain the original melodies and lyrics from many of their songs 
which have been performed over the years by the greatest jazz instrumentalists and vocalists. 

K ce most jazz musicians, unfortunately, never play the melodies as they were written, most jazz 
sicians don't even know what the original melodies are. Admitting that jazz is primarily a 
nmrsical art form of variations on a theme, it is rather embarassing that jazz musicians are often 
Hunting variations of themes which they have only learned from the paraphrases of other im¬ 
provisers or from fake books which are full of melodic and harmonic inaccuracies. Secondly, 

V wing the lyrics to a song can stimulate a great variety of rhythmic possibilities, even without 
ing or omitting any tones from the original melody. Lester Young supposedly would not play 
1 song unless he knew the lyrics. Finally, the piano accompaniments in these song folios often 

I Ltain decorative chords or alternate bass notes which are musically more interesting than what 
ny jazz musicians play in a given tune. In most cases they are at least a better starting point 
rom which to develop harmonic embellishments or alterations. 


I Example IV.Cl 

Bt 


F9^no7 



|as fortunate, indeed to be able to get to know the great song writer Alec Wilder. He spent a 
;reat deal of time in Rochester during the last twenty years or more of his life. He had a greater 

I reciation of the special creative skills of jazz musicians than many jazz musicians have, and he 
Id be seen often in Rochester's jazz clubs, listening with rapt attention and sincere admiration. 

I 'eatly annoyed him, however, that most jazz musicians never bothered to state the composer's 
inal melody of any song which they used as a vehicle for improvisation. He considered it an 
nsulting presumption to assume that the improviser's casual abstractions are as good or better 

I t the original, and was always aware when someone was playing a melody which they really 
w and respected. He would often go to the trouble of sending complimentary notes to such 
musicians or, if he heard a recording which demonstrated such care, he would find the person's 
^ne number or address and call or write them. I have personally made so many interesting dis- 
(|eries about songs which I thought I knew, simply by bothering to find the published version, 
hat I always feel grateful to Alec for sharing this insight with me. As a way of repaying his kind- 
I always state the original melody of every popular song I play at least one time during a 
ormance, even though the rhythm is always varied as suggested by the lyrics. After all, many 
eople in today's audiences have never heard the real melodies of these songs. As a result, when I 

K someone play a song whose melody and lyrics I know, I can tell within two or three mea- 
s whether or not they really know the melody and lyrics. If we want other people to appreci- 
and respect the music we play we need to begin by appreciating it and respecting it ourselves. 
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Example IVC2 illustrates all possible three-note structures in close position. The first two possi¬ 
ble alternate bass notes with which a particular three-note structure can be combined are included 
below the root position voicing and inversions. As with four-note voicings, these three-note 
voicings may be used to harmonize melodies, accompany a soloist or accompany a right hand 
melodic line. Both the three-note structures and the four-note structures which result from an 
added bass tone may be practiced through the circle of fourths in the same manner as the har¬ 
monic structures which have been explored in earlier chapters. As the hands and ears become 
more familiar with these structures they can be applied to actual repertoire and, later, to impro¬ 
vising situations. Duke Ellington was, perhaps, the most creative of all pianists in terms of devel¬ 
oping imaginative and unpredictable comping from three-note .voicings. 

Example IV.C2 
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In order to develop a more thorough understanding of three-note voicings, the following steps 
11 be helpful. 

Discover through experimentation, listening and analysis, all the possible bass notes which 

I may be combined with each particular three-note structure shown in example IV.C 2 . Some 
of these structures may be combined with any of the twelve tones in the chromatic scale. 
Notice that many of these four-note combinations have already been explored in the first 

I three chapters. The importance of understanding the relationship of three-note voicings to 
various bass notes, however, is related to playing with a bass player. The pianist is then free to 
play only the three-note structures, leaving the bass notes or roots to the bassist. 

■. Create some harmonic accompaniments with three-note voicings. Accompaniments for solo 
playing should consist mostly of three-note voicings in which the chord root is the bottom 

I tone. Accompaniments for playing with a bass player might consist mostly or entirely of 
three-note voicings which do not contain the chord root. 

3 . Harmonize some simple melodies with three-note voicings which do not contain the chord 

I root (unless it is the melody tone). Play these three-note voicings with the right hand while 
playing the chord roots with the left hand. 


iRample IV.C3 is a harmonic accompaniment which is based on the first four measures of 

J Confirmation, by Charlie Parker. In order to keep the chord roots in the bottom voice, while 
intaining smooth voice leading in the top two voices, "drop two" voicings are sometimes used, 
ce these voicings are too wide for the hands of many pianists, separating the bass notes in a 

t thmic manner can make this type of accompaniment more playable. Of course, some pianists 
a small hands prefer simply to play roots and sevenths or roots, sevenths and thirds in close 
position. 

JExample IV.C3 



p-r 


f mple IVC4 is a harmonic accompaniment based on the same chord progression. In this exam- 
however, most of the voicings do not contain the chord roots. While an accompaniment such 
iyhe one shown in example IV.C 3 can be played with or without a bass player, an accompani- 

#t suc h the one shown below is much more effective with a bass player than in a solo piano 
'ontext. 

^Example IV.C4 

FA E 0 A7# 5 D-7 G7# 5 

I.- r*> -^-jit- T -_ 

-P- L e -■ = i i D i r 5 ft i 1 i = 



.xample IVC5 is a version of the first phrase of Body And Soul, by Johnny Green. Careful 
■lysis of the individual harmonic structures and voice leading will help to understand the 
aWtical use of three-note voicings in melody harmonization. Make note of the structures which 
the actual chords in the harmonic progression, and pay careful attention to how they are 
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approached and left by the embellishing structures. Try playing the three-note voicings in the 
"drop two" form. Play both versions in different keys. 

Example IV.C5 



It is extremely worthwhile to realize that any well conceived four-voice harmonic texture already 
contains four different three-note textures within it. Example IV D1 shows a two measure har¬ 
monic progression from the first chapter. It consists of "drop two" voicings which harmonize a 
melodic fragment based on a II - V -1 progression in G major. 

Example IV. D1 






Examples IV.D2 - IV.D5 illustrate the four different three-part textures which are contained in 
example IV.Dl. These are derived from the combinations of the first, second and third voices, 
first, second and fourth voices, first, third and fourth voices, and second, third and fourth voices, 
respectively. 


Example IV. D2 


Example IV. D3 
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D7# 5 GA 9 



Example IV. D4 
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Iative approach to jazz piano harmony 


.ny of the three-note structures shown in example IV.C2 can also be combined with four-note 
jfctures to create voicings which are more dense and complex. In example IVE1, the lowest 
cWs in the right hand and the three-note voicings in the left hand make familiar four-note 

1 'ngs. Notice that some of these six-note voicings have one doubled note. In each case, how- 
the doubled note is the result of smooth voice leading, and is approached and left in a me- 
: manner. Each of the four one measure fragments states the same basic chord progression, 
nth slightly different chromatic alterations. 


I 


xample IV.El 



he first one measure fragment in example IVE2 adapts the same basic progression to a seven- 
| texture. The lowest notes in the right hand and the three-note voicings in the left hand make 
imiliar four-note voicings. The right hand structures consist of triads with the lowest note dou- 

« Lone octave higher. In the second one measure fragment, the right hand structures are octaves 
I an inner line of fourths or fifths. This creates a six-voice texture with five lines, one of which 
oubled at the octave. In the third one measure fragment, the hollow three-note voicings are 

1 ‘ned in the right hand, but there are four-note voicings in the left hand. This creates a seven- 
; texture with six lines, one of which is doubled at the octave. In the final one measure frag- 
tent, the right hand plays an octave melody above four-note voicings in the left hand. All of the 

I res illustrated in examples IV.E1 and 1V.E2 are used frequently by most jazz pianists in their 
onizations of simple melodies and in their comping for soloists. What varies most from one 
ianist to another is the size and flexibility of harmonic vocabulary. 
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xample IV. E2 
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A-7add4 D7+ 1,9 G6 9 A 
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D7+t 9 


GA- 



is sometimes difficult to determine the inversions of thick voicings with one or more doubled 

I s. By dividing large structures into two small structures, however, it becomes much easier. 

?e or four-note structures with no doubled tones are easily inverted, as are four-note voicings 
i which the top note is an octave double of the bottom note. Example IVE3 illustrates a simple 
i Jiod of obtaining the inversions of common types of six and eight-note voicings. By omitting 
le top note of the eight-note voicings, inversions of seven-note voicings could be obtained in the 
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^xample IV.E7 uses the same types of voicings in an accompaniment based on the first phrase of 
■here Is No Greater Love , by Symes and Jones. Although these thicker textures can be very 
effective, their success depends heavily upon a strong foundation of well conceived four-note 
■joicings. 

" Example IV. E7 T 






i r 


4 k 


§ ix-note voicings with no doubled tones also present some interesting possibilities. If a seventh 
)ne is added as a possible bass note, however, every tone of a seven-tone diatonic scale is present 
in the same chord. Such dense and complex structures are, obviously, much more cumbersome 

I nd unwieldy in improvisation than three, four and five-note structures. This is why they appear 
nly here, near the end of this study. Just enough information will be given to permit those who 
are interested to pursue the study of these structures on their own. 

Jxample IV.FI illustrates all possible six-note combinations, again, ommiting only those combi¬ 
nations which contain two or more adjacent half steps. There are twenty-six groups, each of 

I diich has six different forms: the original, or root position, and five inversions. Because each 
roup already contains six different tones, there are fewer possible bass tones with which these 
structures can be convincingly combined for comping or melody harmonization purposes. Of 
Jurse, a great many colorful possibilities do exist, some of which will be examined here. 
























































CREATIVE APPROACH TO JAZZ PIANO HARMONY 


While there are two common voicings of four-note structures (close position and "drop two") and 

f our common voicings of five-note structures (close position, "drop two", "drop two and three" 
nd "drop two and four"), there are seven common voicings of six-note structures. In example 
IV F2, seven common voicings of the first six-note structure from example IV.F1 are shown above 
Bie bass note, F. This creates a seven-note F Lydian structure. Of course, other voicings are also 
possible, such as "drop three" in four and five-note voicings, and "drop three", "drop four" and 

■ "drop five" in the voicings below Remember, each new voicing of the structure below contains 
ve others which are obtained from the inversions. 

Example IV.F2 

■ F6 9 At n 


close position 


drop 2 and • 


drop 2 and 4 drop 2 and 5 


drop 3 and I 


drop 2 , 3 and 5 


Example IV. F3 illustrates the inversions of the the close position and "drop two" voicings from 
Bcample IV.F2. Remember, each structure in example IV.F2 can be played in root position and five 
aifferent inversions in each type of voicing (drop two, drop two and three, etc.). 

I Example IV.F3 


close nosifinn 


*> etc. 



n would take many months, perhaps even several years, to practice all of these six-note structures 

« ith the same degree of thoroughness as suggested for the three, four and five-note structures. 

ich dense voicings, moreover, are only useful in fairly specialized situations. However, it will be 
useful to practice those structures which are clearly of musical interest with the same care as is 
Jevoted to simpler material. 

Example IV. F4 illustrates three versions of a simple harmonic progression. Five-note voicings are 

I used above the chord roots in the first version. Six-note voicings from the structures shown in 
ample IV.F2 are used in the second and third versions. These versions also use "drop two" and 
urop three" voicings in addition to root position. Careful analysis of the interval structures and 

f ice leading will be helpful in understanding the practical use of voicings of this type. 

Example IV F4 


G6 9 A 


GG 9 ^ 11 


G6 9 A^ 11 














IV. EXPLORING^LARGER AND SMALLER STRUCTURES 

Example IV. F5 is a version of the first phrase of I Can't Get Started, by Vernon Duke. Once 
again, six-note voicings with no doubled notes have been used. Careful analysis of the voice lead¬ 
ing and harmonic embellishment of the given chords will be helpful in moving toward the use of 
this type of harmonic vocabulary in repertoire and, eventually, in improvisation. 

Example IV.F5 


#11 

\9 |9 j>9 

D-11G13 1,5 C6 9 A A7* 5 D-11 G13 1,5 



The original composition, Evan's Dance , uses six-note voicings derived from the structures 
shown in example IV.F2. The occasional doubled notes double either the melody or the chord 
root, but most of the voicings contain no doubled notes. This piece illustrates just how effective 
and colorful six-note voicings can be. But the truly skillful use of complex structures can only be 
achieved through a thorough mastery of the simpler structures, beginning with seventh chords 
and triads. The reason for avoiding unnecessary doubling of notes in every example in this study 
is simple: by maintaining a uniform texture through an entire musical phrase, with little or no 
doubling, every note must be accounted for. It is only by understanding the musical necessity for 
each tone in the harmonic texture that a true mastery of harmonic vocabulary can be achieved. 

In order to develop a more thorough understanding of the harmonic vocabulary which is used in 
this final piece, the following steps will be helpful. 

1. Analyze the basic harmonic movements. Notice the difference in sound and effect in relation 
to different types of root movement: descending half steps, ascending fourths (descending 
fifths), etc. Notice the relative harmonic functions in each harmonic movement: II - V, V - I, 
V - III, etc. 

2. Notice the voice leading and resolution of dissonance. Identify the individual members of 
each chord. Notice how they are approached in the previous chord and where they move in 
the next chord. Listen to the sound and notice the effect of this voice leading. 

3. Play some of the short phrases or harmonic movements in different keys. 

4. Find phrases in some standards or other repertoire in which some of these voicings can be 
used. Transpose these phrases to different keys. 
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IV. EXPLORING LARGER AND SMALLER STRUCTURES 





























V. Melodic Considerations 


There are at least two useful applications of the concept and vocabulary of this study to the area of 
melody whether composed or improvised. The first, and the more obvious, is the use of the three, 
four, five and six-note structures as sources for melodies. These structures might be used in their 
basic form, as shown in the examples here, or with chromatic melodic embellishments. The sec¬ 
ond melodic application, however, involves the general concept of this study: the application of 
one particular musical structure to the maximum number of compatible harmonic contexts. Just 
as a given three, four, five or six-note structure can be combined with several different bass notes 
in order to create several different chord types, a given diatonic or symmetrical scale may sound 
compatible with several different chords. The improviser who is able to use any part of his or her 
musical vocabulary in many different harmonic contexts commands a much broader range of 
musical creativity and expression than the improviser who can use each structure in only one 
context. 

The cycle of minor third substitutions has been a common tool of jazz improvisers since the 
1940 's. Above a C7 chord in the accompaniment, for example, the improvised melodic line might 
be based on C7, El ?7 f G\?7 or, less often, A7. Conversely, a ; melodic line based on a G7 chord might 
be played above an accompaniment which is based on G7, E7, Dl>7 or, less often, B \>7, Example 
V.A1 illustrates the use of the same G7 arpeggio above each of these four dominant seventh 
chords, followed by a resolution to the appropriate tonic chord. 

Example V.A1 


G7 C 6 E7 A 6 



Di>7 Gi>6 Bi>7 El>6 



11 Q 







CREATIVE APPROACH TO JAZZ PIANO HARMONY 


Example YA2 illustrates similar resolutions which are derived from the descending form of the 


Jme G7 arpeggio. The same left hand accompaniments can be used for these melodic fragments. 

Example VA2 





S B 0 / chord contains the same pitches as Gl°7, F°7 and D°7. The same four-note structure can 
function as the third, fifth, seventh and lowered ninth of G7, E7, Db7 and Bb7. These diminished 
| dominant seventh chords normally resolve to C, A, Gb and Eb, respectively. Example V.A3 
illustrates the resolution of the same ascending B°7 arpeggio to each of these four tonic chords, 
fihe same left hand accompaniments can be used for these melodic fragments. 

Example V.A3 




Sample VA4 illustrates similar resolutions of a descending B°7 arpeggio. The same left hand 
accompaniments can be used for these melodic fragments. 

I Example V.A4 









__________________V. MELODIC CONSIDERATIONS 

To continue the exploration of seventh chord arpeggios in the creation of melodies, the following 
steps will be helpful. 

1. State the tones of the dominant seventh or diminished seventh arpeggio in different se¬ 
quences (3 1 5 7, 5 1 3 7, etc.). This will make it necessary to find different melodic resolu¬ 
tions to the tonic chord. 

2. Adjust the melodic resolution and the final left hand voicing so that the tonic chords are 
minor sixth chords. Listen carefully, in order to be certain that the melody tones are compat¬ 
ible with the resolution to the tonic minor chord. 

3. Play these two measure sequences in all twelve keys through the circle of fourths. Regular 
practice of this kind will make it possible to internalize the vocabulary, so that it may become 
available more quickly for use in improvising. 

Dominant seventh scales can be used to express these same minor third relationships. Example 
V.B1 illustrates a descending G7 scale, with a chromatic passing tone between the root and sev¬ 
enth, above G7, E7, D \>7 and Bb7 chords. Each accompanying dominant seventh chord resolves to 
its normal tonic. The difference between playing a D \?7 scale or a G altered scale above a G7 chord 
is significant. While every note of the G altered scale is a possible chord member of a G altered 
dominant seventh chord, the fourth degree of a Db7 scale is not. Since this tone (Gb) is extremely 
dissonant against a G7 chord, it requires melodic resolution. It is just this resolution which can be 
used to create exceptional melodies, since the ear is immediately engaged in listening for the reso¬ 
lution of this dissonance. The fourth degree of a G7 scale, the traditional suspension in this con¬ 
text, creates a similar tension. The less frequent use of a G7 scale above a B \>7 chord is also signifi¬ 
cant. The tones B and A, in the descending form of the scale, want to resolve to Bb and Ab, respec¬ 
tively. If the melody continues to G it sounds awkward or even wrong, since the obvious melodic 
goal was completely passed over. If the two tones B and A are used as an embellishment of the 
tone Bb, however, the result is both colorful and melodically convincing. When playing the mate¬ 
rial in examples V.B1 and V.B2, simple and clear left hand voicings with the chord root on the 
bottom will be helpful in hearing the relationship of the melodic line to the harmonic progres¬ 
sion. Voicings such as those used in example V.A1 are recommended. 


Example V.B1 



b9 



121 
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ust as the ability to play and resolve seventh chord arpeggios of different shapes and tonal se- 

» nces is a valuable source of melodic variation, so is the ability to play and resolve both ascend- 
and descending scales which begin on any basic chord tone. Example VB2 uses ascending 
orms of the G7 scale, with a chromatic passing tone between the seventh and the root, in the 
|ie harmonic relationships which were illustrated in example V.B1. 

Example V.B2 




f ' e is sti U another useful and colorful application of the dominant seventh scale. When Charlie 
er improvised on a half diminished chord, he often played the dominant seventh scale or 


*Bjggi° whose root is a major third below that of the given half diminished chord: G7 for Bo, for 
'Jnple. In fact, he often began his melodic line with the root of this substitute chord: G above a 
o chord. It is likely that Parker, who played primarily by ear, heard the combination of the tones. 


# F and A as a G9 chord in certain harmonic contexts. More importantly, playing G7 material 
e a Bo chord results in much more colorful melodies than playing B Locrian material. What 
tproviser, thinking of a B Locrian scale, would ever begin a melody with the tone, G? Charlie 

« er, however, was probably listening much more than thinking. The lesson to be learned from 
:s that jazz theory, if it is to be of any real practical use, needs to be closely related to what the 
aster improvisers have played and heard. When theory becomes a purely intellectual pursuit 
!|h has little or no connection with the music itself, it creates more obstacles than insights. 

sample VB3 illustrates the use of a G7 scale above a Bo chord. A further advantage of this 
i^ionship is that G7 is already the minor third substitute above the next chord: E7. 

Txample VB3 






V. MELODIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Example V.B4 illustrates four different resolutions of the same B diminished scale fragment. 
Playing a B diminished scale rather than a G inverted diminished scale (half step - whole step) on 
a G7 chord has the advantage that the root of the G7 chord is less likely to be emphasized. Even 
though both of these scales contain exactly the same pitches, most people tend to emphasize the 
roots of the scales they use. Since the roots of the chords are emphasized in the bass line, they are 
the least colorful tones for melodic consideration. 


Example V.B4 




A final observation on dominant scales is that, in most instances, melodies based on II - V 
progressions can emphasize V, even to the point of omitting II altogether. In general, any melody 
based on the basic sound of G7 will sound just as convincing above the basic sound of D-7. The 
pair of tones which actually imply harmonic movement in this context is C, B: the seventh of D-7 
resolving to the third of G7. The traditional 4-3 suspension resolution, however, involves exactly 
the same pair of notes in relation to G7. The melodic line in example V.B3 illustrated the use of a 
single scale in relation to II - V progressions in which II is a half diminished seventh chord: the G7 
scale above both Bo and E7. The fifth mode of the harmonic minor or harmonic major scale, with 
a chromatic passing tone between the seventh and the root, can be equally effective (the fifth 
mode of A harmonic minor or harmonic major here, since Bo, E7 implies"the -key of A). The 
harmonic major scale is a major scale with a lowered sixth degree. Both the harmonic minor and 
harmonic major scales contain a diminished seventh chord, which is built on the seventh degree 
of the scale. 

It has been my personal experience that making melodic relationships to harmony more compli¬ 
cated, both by always using a different scale for each chord and by changing the chords more 
rapidly, can rob melody of its most lyrical qualities. Although there is no denying the fun and the 
challenge of playing a solo on Giant Steps which is melodically inspired rather than academic and 
predictable, it is just as true that an obsession with interpolating rapid harmonic cycles into every 
tune can make every tune sound more or less alike. 

The melodies of most of the great American popular songs contain few, if any, tones which are 
outside of the tonic scale. The genius of these songs has mostly to do with the way in which the 
accompanying harmonies continually transform these diatonic tones. The same thing is true of 
the great blues tradition. Duke Ellington understood, perhaps better than any jazz musician, how 
the combination of simple blues melodies with rich harmonic progressions can transform both 
into something truly magical. Suffice it to say, it is at least as important to be able to simplify 
complicated things as it is to complicate simple things. 


Iative approach to jazz piano harmony 


I 

I 


native use of the melodic minor scale provides another means of simplifying the relationship of 
>dy to harmony, and with musically worthwhile results. The seventh chords which can be 
on the various degrees of the melodic minor scale include (I), 0 (VI), 7 or 7^ (IV), -7 or 
(II), 0 or 7^ 5 (VII), 7 or 7sus (V) and A+ (III). Most melodies which are conceived in relation 
e basic sound of C melodic minor actually fit many of these chords quite well. In fact, they 
>und much more colorful than many of the melodies which are conceived in relation to a scale 

k h has the same root as the chord. The third mode of melodic minor, also known as the Lydian 
rented scale, also works well in this way. Since there is much more repertoire in minor tonal- 
y than in Lydian augmented modality, however, it is well worth learning the melodic minor 

f first. Example V.C1 illustrates the relationship of a typical C melodic minor melody to a 
ber of different chords. 


Jpcample V.C1 
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pie V.C2 illustrates the use of melodic minor scales in relation to a simple II - V - I progres- 
on in G minor. Some improvisers might use an A Locrian or Locrian #2 scale for A 0 , a D altered 

I verted diminished scale for D 7, and a G Dorian mode for G-6. While this is certainly one 
bility, it is also a rather complicated one which may still result in heavy emphasis of the root 
jch chord. A simpler approach is to use three melodic minor scales. The first advantage to this 
)ach is that there is one scale to practice instead of three. A second advantage is that it greatly 
oTitates thematic continuity and development: the sequential relationship is quite clear. Perhaps 
impost important advantage, however, is that this approach causes the same melodic material to 
>Bd fresh with each change of chord. Most importantly, the most distant relationship between 
:ale and chord occurs with the dominant chord, exactly where tension is most desirable. Con- 

» ly, the closest relationship between scale and chord occurs with the tonic chord, exactly 
e resolution is most desirable. 
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Enough examples have been introduced in this chapter to make it clear that the same process 
could be applied to almost any melodic material, just as it was applied to harmonic structures in 
earlier chapters. The basic materials which were introduced in this chapter, however, were in¬ 
cluded because they can be found in so many classic improvisations by jazz masters from the 
swing era to the present. A tremendous amount of time can be saved in developing improvisation 
skills if the material which is practiced is a part of a real musical language. When we learn a for¬ 
eign language, we don't invent vocabulary and common grammatical usage. We attempt to as¬ 
similate and imitate the language as it is, with a long term goal of achieving a relative mastery 
When a language, verbal or musical, has been mastered sufficiently, the same words can be used 
to express personal thoughts, feelings and experiences. A true master can use those same words in 
such a skillful manner that they convey aspects of reality which are beyond any literal meaning. 
In India, before an aspiring musician can choose an instrument, he or she must learn to sing all 
the traditional melodies or ragas and tap and recite all the traditional rhythms. This centuries old 
system insures that, before getting too technically advanced on a "music machine", aspiring mu¬ 
sicians have internalized the basics for making music at any level of complexity or subtlety. If 
there is no music within, no amount of either technique or technology can invent it. 

In order to internalize some of the basic vocabulary presented here, the following steps will be 
helpful. 

1. Practice major and melodic minor scales with a chromatic passing tone between the fifth and 
sixth tones in both ascending and descending forms. In most jazz contexts, the descending 
form of the melodic minor scale contains the same pitches as the ascending form. Begin in 
any key, then continue either through the circle of fourths or by descending half steps, since 
these are two of the more common harmonic movements. The scales should be practiced be¬ 
ginning on the root, third, fifth and sixth, since these are the basic members of tonic chords 
in major and minor keys. As a result of the passing tone, eighth note lines which begin with a 
chord tone on the beat always have chord tones on the beat. Of course, adjustments must be 
made if the line begins between beats or if other rhythmic values and chromatic tones are 
used. 

2. Practice dominant seventh scales and the dominant modes of harmonic minor and harmonic 
major scales with a chromatic passing tone between the root and seventh in both ascending 
and descending forms. Begin in any key, then continue either through the circle of fourths or 
by descending half steps, since these are two of the more common harmonic movements. The 
scales should be practiced beginning on the root, third, fifth and seventh, since these are the 
basic members of dominant seventh chords. 

3. Practice the diminished scale in both ascending and descending forms. Since there are already 
eight tones in this scale, no passing tones are needed. Begin in any key, then continue either 
through the circle of fourths or by descending half steps, since these are two of the more 
common harmonic movements. 

4. Practice the melodic lines found in the examples in this chapter, with the appropriate chords 
in the left hand, through the circle of fourths and by descending half steps. 

5. Keep a notebook. When you hear an interesting melodic line, transcribe it and analyze it. 
Practice it through all the keys. Find ways of embellishing or modifying the material which 
sound convincing. Find other possible harmonic contexts in which exactly the same series of 
notes derives new meaning. Practice these new combinations through all the keys. 
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The sequence of events which has remained constant throughout my own musical development 
■onsists of three parts. First comes the discovery stage. I hear a sound in someone's playing, on a 
recording or in my own head, which attracts my attention in a special way My curiosity compels 

f e to figure out what this sound is, what its possible musical functions might be and why it has 
is particular effect upon me. Next comes a period of internalization. Through practice, this 
sound becomes a natural part of my own musical vocabulary, even though I may use it in the 

I ame context in which I discovered it. Finally, the stage of personalization can occur. This may 
Lappen weeks, months or years after the initial discovery. The sign of personalization is the abil¬ 
ity to use the same sound in a different context from the one in which it was discovered, or to 

t mbine it with another sound in a way which gives fresh meaning to both. As a description of 
is final stage, I find the word "personalization" to be more accurate than "innovation". Origi¬ 
nality has much more to do with bringing new life to ordinary things through fresh combina- 
■ons or perspectives than inventing something which has never existed before. None of Charlie 
barker's melodic vocabulary, for example, was personally invented by him. But he was able to 
find a seemingly infinite number of combinations, and he played the resulting melodies in a 
■eeply personal way. While many improvisers used much of the same vocabulary before and af¬ 
ter, it is doubtful that anyone has surpassed Parker in discovering the maximum creative and 

I mpressive potential of that vocabulary. The secret of such inexhaustible creativity is closely re¬ 
ted to the concept which has been the focal point of this study: personal work toward the ability 
to use the same bit of musical information in every conceivable melodic, harmonic and rhythmic 
■rntext. 


VI. Basic Practice Strategy 


One of the most important factors in maintaining both steady and balanced progress in the devel¬ 
opment of performance and improvisation skills is the use of a well conceived practice routine. 
There are two common problems which can easily make such progress more difficult, if not im¬ 
possible. The first is the tendency to spend too much practice time on material which has already 
been mastered. Even though we really know that practice time should be reserved for material 
which needs to be practiced, our ego often prefers to impress itself with material which can be 
rattled off with relative ease. The second common problem is a general lack of organization and 
focus on specific goals during practice time. As the saying goes, "If you aim at nothing, you'll hit 
it every time!" 

The easiest way to solve the first problem is to follow one clear and simple guideline: never prac¬ 
tice what can already be played with relative ease and consistency. Conversely, in performance 
situations it is best to play the things which seem natural and relatively effortless. Developing a 
particular attitude about practicing which is intentionally different from that of performing can 
greatly improve the efficiency of both. Although it may be argued that the act of improvisation 
itself cannot be "practiced", practice is essential for the development and internalization of the 
musical tools and vocabulary which are used in improvisation. The cultivation of an alert but 
relaxed mental attitude, which is most conducive to the processes of improvisation and group 
interaction, can also be aided by consistent adherence to an appropriate practice strategy. In gen¬ 
eral, it is most productive to work in an organized manner toward specific goals when practicing, 
but to leave those things in the practice room when performing. Anything which is practiced 
attentively and regularly will make its appearance during improvisation in its own time. Trying 
to hurry the process can cause the improvising to sound too premeditated, or it may disrupt the 
flow in a way which greatly increases the tendency toward mental blocks and mistakes in execu¬ 
tion. " - * 

The second problem, that of organization, is best solved by the development of a particular prac¬ 
tice strategy. I like the word "strategy" rather than "routine" in this context. If an effort is made 
to be attentive during practice, then practice is never "routine". There are always interesting 
things to be observed during practice. It is usually the things which are directly observed during 
practice which provide the clearest indications of how best to proceed during the coming days or 
weeks. 

Through my own experience, I have found it useful to divide practice material into six areas, at 
least until a relatively fluent level of improvisation in relation to a relatively broad musical vo¬ 
cabulary has been achieved. 

1. Melodic exercises: short melodic phrases of one to four measures. The actual material might 
begin with the patterns presented in the previous chapter, but it should always come from 
the music itself, that is, something in a tune or a classic improvisation which attracts the 
attention of the ear. This material can be practiced with the right and left hands together in 
octave unison, as well as with basic chord voicings in the left hand. Before changing material, 
an effort should be made to employ each phrase in as many different harmonic contexts as 
possible. Each phrase should be played through all twelve keys. Begin at a comfortable 
tempo, no matter how slow. Work on a particular phrase until it can be plaved in all keys 
without mistakes at a tempo of about 180 for the quarter note. 
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2. Harmonic exercises: any of the material from the first four chapters of this text. Although it 
is not essential to complete every part of every chapter, the material in the first two chapters 
should be relatively well mastered before any extensive work on material from the third and 
fourth chapters is begun. Any tune or phrase from a tune, in which the harmonic content 
and voice leading has been carefully worked out, may be used as a harmonic exercise. The 
main objective is to play the material with exactly the same harmonic content and voice lead¬ 
ing through all twelve keys. Any given material can also be arranged in several different 
ways, with the upper voices in close position, "drop two", and so on. Just as with melodic 
exercises, material can certainly be taken from repertoire or transcriptions of harmonic mate¬ 
rial from particular recordings which are of special interest. Of course, ballads and/or mate¬ 
rial played in "block chord" style are especially well suited for this purpose. 

3. Repertoire: popular standards or jazz repertoire. Begin with standards from song folios which 
can also be heard on both vocal and instrumental recordings. Sight reading should also be 
included here. At least a couple of times a week I spend anywhere from fifteen minutes to an 
hour just sight reading music for the sheer enjoyment of it. The material ranges from song 
folios and books of jazz piano transcriptions or arrangements to the classical piano repertoire 
of a number of different composers from all styles and historical periods. If I find a piece to be 
of particular interest, I add it to my own repertoire. In order to really begin work on a piece, it 
helps to immediately memorize the melody, harmonic progression and lyrics. Musical mate¬ 
rial only becomes useful after it has been committed to memory. How can we expect to be 
able to improvise strong melodic lines, if we have never taken the time to learn some strong 
melodies. In relation to jazz tunes, begin with tunes from recordings on which the composer 
is performing. If a Thelonious Monk tune is learned, it should be learned from a recording on 
which Monk is performing. Otherwise, the melody and chords may be incorrect. If a lead 
sheet or fake book is used, it should be compared with the recording for accuracy. Compare 
the original versions with other recorded versions. At least if you know the original, you can 
decide for yourself which, if any, of the changes in melody and harmony are preferable to the 
original. This also provides a valuable perspective from which to decide whether or not you 
wish to make any embellishments or variations of your own. I find it preferable to retain the 
essential chords of the original harmonic progression, since this insures that the basic iden¬ 
tity of the piece will remain intact. It is also a stimulating creative challenge to find colorful 
ways in which to embellish and enrich this basic progression. Otherwise, it becomes easy to 
use idiosyncratic types of substitute chords in a way which makes every piece sound alike. 
Once a piece has been committed to memory and played for a few days or weeks, it can sim¬ 
ply be added to a growing repertoire for future reference, or it can be used in relation to 
either of the next two areas of practice. 

4. Transcription: learning tunes and improvised solos from recordings. In terms of learning 
standard tunes, I would recommend Hank Jones', Ahmad Jamal's, Bill Evans' and Keith 
Jarrett's recordings, since their harmonic taste is impeccable. In relation to jazz tunes, any 
recording on which the composer is performing should be representative. After learning a 
tune, any recorded improvisation which is based on that tune will immediately become more 
meaningful. Likewise, if a particular improvised solo is of special interest, the tune upon 
which it is based should be learned first. In terms of improvised solos, I recommend begin¬ 
ning with a few solos by pianists who make a lot of music with relatively few notes. Count 
Basie, Duke Ellington, John Lewis, Ahmad Jamal and Horace Silver are a few such pianists 
who immediately come to mind. I strongly suggest learning the solos without writing them 
down. They may be written down later for future reference. If they are written down first, 
however, there is a good chance that they will never be committed to memory, which means 
that the vocabulary contained in the solos will never be assimilated to the point where it can 
be used creatively in a spontaneous manner. A cassette plaver with variable pitch and half 





speed is an essential tool for transcribing piano solos. The variable pitch mode makes it possi¬ 
ble to "tune" a cassette on which the pitch is slightly above or below that of the piano which 
is being used. The half speed mode makes it possible to hear rapid passages or ghost notes 
with much greater accuracy. After hearing certain rapid passages at half speed over a period 
of time, it usually becomes easier to recognize similar vocabulary at the actual speed. As with 
repertoire, the quality of transcriptions is far more important than the quantity It helps to 
listen to a great deal of the recorded work of a particular artist before selecting a particular 
tune or solo to transcribe. Since learning music from recordings takes a great deal of time and 
patience, it makes sense to find the best work available of the given artist. If three or four 
solos in different tempos and moods are learned in minute detail, many of the essential mu¬ 
sical and expressive characteristics of the given artist will have been absorbed. In repeating 
this process over several years in relation to eight or ten artists who play the instrument 
quite differently from one another, a relatively broad and unrestricted idea of the instru¬ 
ment's capabilities can be developed, from which a more and more personal relationship to 
the instrument may gradually emerge. This process is aided just as much by personal strug¬ 
gle in life as by actual musical practice. In order to assimilate harmonic, melodic and rhyth¬ 
mic vocabulary more deeply, fragments of transcribed pieces or solos may be used as melodic 
or harmonic exercises. If a solo contains more than one chorus, the successive choruses may 
be written directly underneath one another, in order that the musical content in correspond¬ 
ing measures of each chorus may be easily compared. It is also useful and interesting to learn 
solos by different artists which are based on the same tune. The communicative effects of the 
vocabulary and style of each artist can be more fully understood as a result of this kind of 
study. By using melodic or harmonic material in a manner which creates either cross¬ 
rhythm or rhythmic displacement, rhythmic exercises can be developed. These can become a 
part of either the melodic or harmonic exercises discussed above. Since rhythm is the most 
important musical element, it should be a constant goal to practice any and all material with a 
deep and convincing sense of rhythm. An interest in the music of Lennie Tristano, Lee 
Konitz, Bill Evans, or other soloists who have made extensive use of cross-rhythm and dis¬ 
placement, may lead to the addition of an additional area of regular practice which is devoted 
entirely to systematic work on the use of these devices. Music of such rhythmic complexity, 
however, will be assimilated more naturally and easily after a relatively fluent command of 
basic jazz vocabulary has been achieved: ‘ ' 

5. Improvisation: improvising on any tune which has been thoroughly committed to memory. 
The most important thing is that real improvisation can only occur in relation to music 
which is so familiar that the participation of the conscious mind is no longer necessary. In 
real improvisation, one is listening rather than thinking, listening for what is needed at the 
moment rather than being ensnared by the nearly ceaseless web of thought which rambles 
on and on in the conscious mind. Thinking, planning and reflecting are both necessary and 
helpful in all the previous areas of practice. When improvising, however, try to forget every¬ 
thing and just play! 

6. Interaction: practicing with at least one other musician. It has been said, with real justifica¬ 
tion, that it takes at least two musicians to make jazz. Of course, a pianist has two hands, and 
a solo saxophonist could improvise in relation to some imaginary partner. I recommend to all 
my students, however, that they spend at least half their practice time playing with at least 
one other musician. One of the most important aspects of any improvised music is the spon¬ 
taneous interaction among the musicians. There is simply no way to effectively practice this 
aspect of improvisation alone. And jazz musicians have far too few opportunities to perform 
in public for such an interactive ability to develop through performance alone. If the increas¬ 
ingly rare public performances are to treat the audience to improvisation on a high musical 
level, interactive skills must be developed and nurtured in regular practice sessions. Even 
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during periods when there was much more work for jazz musicians, some of the most 

■ extraordinary music was created by groups of musicians who took the time and the trouble 

■ to get together on a regular basis and work on mutually interesting musical repertoire and 

I concepts. Miles Davis' Birth of the Cool, the Tristano "school" and the New York loft scene in 
the 1960's and 1970's are just a few of the more obvious examples. By practicing regularly 
with another musician, it becomes easier to focus more and more of one's attention on what 

I the other person is playing. By responding to the other person's music, one's own musical 
personality is broadened and enriched. Playing interactively with other musicians also helps 
to develop one's sense of relative pitch. Of course, the more accurate and sensitive our sense 

I of relative pitch becomes, the more accurately we can communicate the music which is inside 
us at any given moment. 

While it may not be possible to work on all six practice areas on a daily basis, practice time should 
■ divided among them as evenly as possible, depending on one's particular imbalance of the mo¬ 
ment. If there is a particular weakness in one or more areas, then these areas may need a greater 

V LOunt of time for awhile. It is just as effective to concentrate on two or three areas each day, 
iching on all six over a period of two or three days. If there are several hours or more of practice 
time in a single day, then a certain amount of time might be devoted to all six areas. Don't be 

t couraged, however, if you occasionally have so little time that you can only work on one thing 
h day. The idea is to keep working toward balance in all areas. Since no two people have exactly 
the same strengths and weaknesses, no two people should have the same practice routine. Each 

t son must attend to the adjustments necessary to attain or maintain his or her musical balance 
iny given time. I wish to know, at any given time, where I am out of balance and what I need 
most to become more balanced. With effort and patience I can gradually learn to observe many 

* ful things for myself. But the reflection which my actions and personality create in the re- 
nses and reactions of others is just as useful in the search for musical balance and personal 
SPwth and development. By recognizing these effects of my own actions, I can become more 
iHponsible for my part in the music. An implicit meaning in the word "responsible" is the ability 
to respond, in this case, to what the music needs. By learning to recognize what someone else 

I ds at a given moment in the music, I can also become more able to recognize what I need in 
own playing or writing. This is why interactive playing with other people on a regular basis is 
absolutely essential for the development of good musical instincts and a well balanced musical 

1 1 roach, - ^ 

ally, strive to always make music when practicing, no matter how repetitive the material 

» ht be. Most people become interested in learning to play music as a result of being literally 
pt away by the playing of certain musicians they hear. When practicing melodic and harmonic 
exercises, try to play even these with musical expression. When playing repertoire or transcribed 

I terial, try to express the feeling or mood of the music as clearly as possible. Record yourself 
^uently during practice sessions, then listen to the tape after the session. Notice whether or not 
he feeling in your own playing comes across as strongly as that of the players to whom you most 

K y listening. If not, pay closer attention to the way in which certain kinds of phrasing, articula- 
’ rhythmic feel and communicate in specific ways. Then try to make use of these things to 
ommunicate in a similar manner through your own playing. In jazz, just as in any other kind of 
:Hsic, the spirit in which something is played is just as important as the actual material. 








VII. Thoughts on Musical Creativity 


What is creativity? Some people think it means doing something which has never been done 
before. In order to do something which has never been done before, however, you would need to 
know everything which had been done before. Some people think that creativity means finding 
your own voice. In order to find your own voice, however, you would need to be able to recognize 
the sound of it if you heard it. Some people think that creativity has to do with invention. An 
invention cannot be of any real value, however, unless the inventor knows what, if anything, is 
needed. Modern technology has shown all too clearly that most people can be taught, if enough 
promotion and advertising is available, to regard the most useless and idiotic inventions as though 
they were absolute necessities of everyday life. In fact, all of modern technology has not yet pro¬ 
duced any really new activities with which people can involve themselves as their life passes by. It 
has only invented more and more new ways of doing the same things. More curiously, it is inter¬ 
esting that the greatest number of new ways have been invented for doing only the most superfi¬ 
cial or even degrading things, from mindless entertainment to the thoughtless destruction of eve¬ 
rything around us. However, few if any new ways are being invented for people to learn to know 
themselves or to develop meaningful relationships with the outside world which are based on a 
deep sense of commitment and integrity. That is because these things cannot be invented. They 
can only be discovered. 

Discovery is a process which is quite different from invention. In order to truly discover some¬ 
thing, it is necessary to learn to watch and listen with patience and attention. It is also necessary 
to realize that discovery works best while watching and listening without expectations. Expecta¬ 
tions are so powerful in our everyday lives that we are seldom aware of their hold on us. In fact, 
however, the more we succumb to expectations, the more we tend to experience just what we 
expect, even when what we expect is quite different from what is actually going on. If we have 
strong expectations that a performance by a musician whom we have always idolized is going to 
be great, we will probably experience it as great, regardless of how the music actually is. If we go 
to a performance of music which is associated with a style or category we have always disliked 
intensely, we will probably experience it as boring or offensive, regardless of how the music actu¬ 
ally is. It all sounds like a childish game of mutual or self titillation. Watching and listening with¬ 
out expectations or judgements can weaken the hypnotic power of desire and expectation. 

Both watching and listening may be experienced as different forms of observation, and observa¬ 
tion, in the most useful sense, has both an inner and an outer aspect. In relation to music, the 
outer aspect might be listening to some particular music which is being played, while the inner 
aspect might be hearing the music in me which responds, or observing how my inner state is 
affected or even created by the music to which I am listening. Conversely, the inner aspect might 
be noticing an emotional state which is manifesting itself in the music which I am playing, while 
the outer aspect might be noticing the effect of the music on the audience. Sometimes the outer 
aspect becomes more apparent after the fact. I may just now realize that the mood I am in is 
connected to some music 1 heard several hours ago, or I may realize after a performance, through 
contact with members of the audience, that something which I felt or thought during the music 
was also felt or thought by other listeners. With the help of such observations I can discover, 
through direct experience, the effects which various kinds of music have on my body, feelings or 
intellect. The understanding gained from such direct experience can be most useful as a composer, 
arranger or improviser. Without such knowledge I might think that I was serving up an aural 
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ijast for my audience while, in fact, I might be giving them indigestion or even poisoning them, 
■irthermore, without developing the faculty of observation, we may most often be entirely una¬ 
ware of the many subtle and subconscious ways in which we are effected by the culture in which 
V live. Most musicians today have forgotten, or even fail to recognize, the subtle yet powerful 
Jays in which music can affect people. The ancient Greeks spoke of this reality in terms of a 
concept which they called ethos. It is really insane the way most contemporary people, including 

I tists, deny that art or entertainment of any kind has a direct effect on its audience. Of course, we 
know without a doubt that such influence exists, but we prefer to lie about it, especially if such 
lying soothes our conscience and seems good for the commercial marketplace. We could see the 

> any effects of contemporary art and entertainment if we had developed keen powers of obser- 
tion in ourselves, but our desires and expectations keep us from seeing the kind of world we are 
actually helping to create. Making an effort to simply observe, without our usual attachments, 

R fers the only possibility for the kind of self discovery through which real creativity could begin 
grow and develop. 

I iere are many myths about creativity in music, especially jazz. Most people outside jazz, and a 
r too high percentage of people in jazz, think that improvising is simply making something up 
out of thin air. In actual fact, improvising music involves spontaneous musical expression within 

P e parameters of a particular musical language. This is even more true in relation to group inv 
ovisation. Otherwise there would be no common focal point which could help to bring about a 

I ise of musical continuity or coherence. Learning tunes, melodic phrases and solos from some of 
J great jazz musicians of the past and present corresponds to learning vocabulary in a language, 
hen particular vocabulary has been sufficiently internalized through practice, it can be put to- 

I ther in a great number of different combinations in order to express a broad range of musical 
-as. Over time, the use of these ideas becomes more and more personal. Some musicians de¬ 
velop a mastery of more than one musical language, just as some people have mastered more 

t in one verbal language. The jazz languages of swing, bebop and other related styles are actually 
ite similar to the musical languages of classical European music from about 1700 to about 1950. 
The main differences are rhythmic interpretation and, in jazz, the influence of blues melodies. 

t e combination of European harmony with melodies which are related to the blues brings about 
“ possibility of a vast number of fresh musical combinations. Rhythmic interpretation in music 
corresponds to pronunciation in a verbal language. If we compare languages which have largely 

R .tin origins, such as Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese, we find striking similarities in the 
ots of nouns and verbs as well as in the grammatical structure. The pronunciation of Italian and 

* anish closely resembles the appearance of the words as they are spelled. In French and Portu- 
ese, however, the sounds of the words don't seem to match their appearance in written form, 
is is largely due to a greater frequency of special sounds, silent letters and subtley pronounced 

t Dthongs. Musicians who have been trained only in classical European music have great diffi- 
lty in mastering jazz phrasing and articulation. That is because it is much more specialized. In a 
two measure melodic phrase from a jazz solo, there may be as many as three or four different 

■ )es of articulation, many different levels of dynamic and any number of nuances created with 
ferent kinds of vibrato, tone color and inflections. These have to be patiently learned through 
painstaking imitation, just as the specialized sounds of French or Portuguese. Classical musicians 

1 0 have great difficulty with the loosely swinging eighth notes of jazz, as well as its steady and 
imated sense of pulse. It is interesting to note that most classical musicians fail entirely to rec- 

( nize the immense pool of melodic and harmonic vocabulary in jazz which is common to classi- 
music. This shows, more than anything else, how easily an extreme difference in pronuncia- 
n and rhythmic flow can hide otherwise overwhelming similarities between two languages. On 

t ' other hand, most jazz musicians are quite aware of the basic melodic and harmonic content of 
ssical music. To most jazz musicians, the tonal resources of classical performers seem rather 
limited, largely due to the perpetuation of the idea of an ideal sound. In classical music, all pianists 
striving for the same ideal piano sound, all singers are striving for the ideal vocal sound, etc. In 
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jazz, however, each player is encouraged to allow his or her personal sound to emerge. This high 
regard for personal expression is, perhaps, the most African element in jazz. It is also an impor¬ 
tant aspect of most nonwestern musics. This is why many scholars have referred to classical mu¬ 
sic as a composers art and jazz as a performers art. In classical music the most important thing is 
the composer's revelation, as interpreted by the performer. In jazz the most important thing is the 
performer's revelation of the quality of the present moment, with the composer's material serv¬ 
ing only as a convenient vehicle. The most important thing which is common to both classical 
music and jazz, however, is that the composers and performers of either may aspire to a level 
where the tones and melodic phrases seem to point to aspects of human existence which are far 
beyond the tones themselves, just as true poetry points to aspects of human existence which are 
beyond the literal meaning of the words. 

Perhaps the second most dangerous jazz myth is that the imitation of other musicians, even in 
the earliest stages of one's development, impedes the development of a personal voice. If this were 
true, then Louis Armstrong would never have developed a personal voice, not to mention numer¬ 
ous major jazz artists who came after Armstrong. Armstrong learned from his mentor, King 
Oliver, among others. Roy Eldridge learned Coleman Hawkins solos. Lester Young learned solos 
of Frankie Trumbauer and Jimmy Dorsey The list goes on and on. In fact, as stated toward the 
beginning of this chapter, a personal voice cannot really be developed in a deliberate or self-con¬ 
scious manner. Otherwise, it would be a mere fabrication. It can only be nurtured through obser¬ 
vation, investigation and discovery. If I am strongly attracted to someone's playing, I probably 
recognize the reflection of some aspect of my own personal voice in their music. What could pos¬ 
sibly be wrong with accepting as a gift that part of their music to which I am attracted, nurturing 
it through careful practice, and ultimately finding my own way of expressing it. The only real 
problem is being influenced by someone simply because they are popular, or because of peer pres¬ 
sure. As long as I am influenced only by music with which I feel a true affinity, these influences 
are no more than the helpful and inspiring recognition of kindred spirits. It is a documented sci¬ 
entific fact that no two human voices on the entire planet are exactly alike. The pattern of sound 
waves of each person's voice can be identified as distinct from that of any other person. It would 
seem that, contrary to popular belief, there is no need to go to extremes of unusual or bizarre 
behavior or self-expression in order to manifest individuality. We are already individuals, 
whether or not we recognize our individuality. Having recognized my natural abilities and affini¬ 
ties, however, it is also helpful to continue to expand and learn from the abilities and affinities of 
others. Learning of this kind may help me to recognize potential weaknesses in my individual 
make-up, and may also help me to discover ways of moving toward a more balanced state, in life 
as well as in music. 

As far as modern science has been able to determine, all of the matter which exists in the universe 
today has existed since the very beginning of the universe. It only changes form. I must confess 
that I have never seen anything in my own life which has not existed before in some other form, 
whether a plant as a seed combined with the nurturing of the earth, or a product of technology as 
raw materials combined with human imagination and organized labor. If all the matter of the 
universe simply changes form in a seemingly endless series of transformations, how can music be 
any different. The most creative musicians don't even think about inventing music which has 
never existed before, as if that were possible. They simply find fresh ways of expressing the same 
music which, in one form or another, has existed since the dawn of human civilization. Those 
who confuse a particular form of music with music itself are like those who confuse mere physical 
beauty with beauty of the spirit or mere physical pleasure with a true sense of well being. 

Western civilization seems to be stuck in a reality which we ourselves have defined, but whose 
definition we cannot now escape or transcend. In uncriticallv embracing the aesthetic view of the 
function and value of music, as well as the other arts and sciences, we have completely lost touch 
with the hermeneutic view. If the works of ancient Egyptian sculptors or European baroque com- 
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posers still fascinate and inspire us today, it must have to do with something deeper than a popu- 
■ definition of beauty or a set of rules for composition or aesthetic judgement. It must be that 
^eat art of the past informs and instructs us in the difficult quest for truth and for meaningful 
mntact with life in all its myriad forms. The aesthetic view lures us to remain focussed on exter- 
■1 reality. If we are to avoid complete entrapment by the hypnotic power of the world of easy 
nype or cultural elitism, however, we need the kind of grounding which the more ancient 
||rmeneutic view is better suited to provide. "Know thyself" is still the most worthwhile, if also 
|e most difficult, of all precepts by which to prioritize ones life. 

In ancient Chinese culture, two of the significant concepts of energy are known as chi and jing. 

is the ultimate life force through which life is maintained in the universe. Jing is the external 
Manifestation of this energy In the ancient Chinese schools of knowledge it is said one can only 
jgcperience chi directly within oneself. Jing cannot be experienced directly, but only in the mani- 
Btations of others. In other words, only I can experience my own chi , but only others can experi¬ 
ence my jing. This quality of two different dimensions, discussed earlier in relation to observa- 

I n, also applies to music. While others may experience the manifestation of the music I play, 
ly I can experience the inner state through which the music actually comes. This state, at its 
best, has much more to do with a sincere desire to allow the music to come through me than it 

« s with inventing something. It has more to do with observing and listening than with "mak- 
something". In fact, true music can only be a natural by-product which results from a deep 
understanding and an uncompromising love of the creative medium and its full potential. 

« s interesting to notice that the divergence of western music from eastern music which began 
)ut fifteen hundred years ago was much more the result of discovery than invention. The his- 

t 7 °f western music from plainchant to microtonal electronic music evolved according to the 
overy of higher and higher partials in the overtone series, a series of tones which are faintly 
audible above any individual tone which is sung or played on an acoustic instrument. On some 

f truments certain partials sound more or less forcefully, but the series is the same for any 
ustic instrument. 
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The earliest "harmony" involved parallel perfect fifths. With the addition of parallel octaves, es¬ 
pecially when women joined in the singing, the next partial was incorporated. For the next sev¬ 
eral centuries triadic harmonies, incorporating the next two partials, provided for a wealth of 
fresh musical development. Even the official church doctrine had to oppose the tritone interval, 
the next partial, for as long as possible. Many people must have sensed, intuitively, that the 
tritone, the "devil in music", would change the vocabulary of music forever. Of course, the dis¬ 
covery of possible resolutions of the tritone interval led to the birth of tonality, which has been f 

the principal basis for most of western music ever since, including jazz. The series continues with 
somewhat out of tune whole steps (impressionism), followed by even more out of tune half steps 
and ever smaller intervals, which become increasingly inaudible. 

Many interesting developments have taken place in western music during the twentieth century, 
the most significant being the birth and evolution of jazz. Not only have many rich musical vo¬ 
cabularies been brushed over in a mad search for "new musical resources", but even the inventors 
of much ultimately sterile vocabulary have admitted that traditional tonal music is far from ex¬ 
hausted as a vital source for creative music. Even after his highly influential experiments with a 
twelve tone system, aimed at moving beyond tonality entirely, Arnold Schoenberg said that there 
was still a lot of great music to be written in C major! I hope that if this book has demonstrated 
anything, it is that there are still a practically infinite number of fresh harmonic possibilities 
within the already known harmonic vocabulary currently employed by jazz musicians. I am con¬ 
fident that there will always be musicians among us who, unafraid of a little hard work, will con¬ 
tinue to delight us by making all things new again (as opposed to making all new things again). 

Johann Sebastian Bach is, perhaps, the most influential western musician of the last five hundred 
years. Even though he was considered old fashioned during his lifetime, and was certainly not 
lauded with fame and fortune as are quite mediocre contemporary pop stars, his music speaks to 
humanity today just as it did nearly three hundred years ago. His tremendous musical output, 
not to mention its uniformly high quality, could not have been possible without his extraordinary 
skills as an improviser. His musical imagination was inexhaustible, and the expressive use of har¬ 
mony which was implied in his contrapuntal textures surpassed that of composers who lived 
more than a century after him. I have no doubt that if Bach had been born in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, he would have been a jazz musician. 



